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GIBSON, No. 40 UNION SQUARE, BEGS TO 
Masia her friends and the public thet she bee resigned the 


=~ of her school to Mrs. Ward, a lady already favour- 
ably — 7 to the community as an experienced and snceceafal 
Mrs. Ward will make mo | apt to sustain the school in its 


present state of efficiency. The same masters will be retained 
and the same course of studies pursued. . 


66 UMAN TEMPERAMENT.”—History, Definitions, and 


Testimonies—Sanguine, Phlegmatic, Choleric—Melan- 
cholic, Bilious, Nervous, Vital, Motive, and Mental. Taz Puysio- 
LOGY OF Man.—Digestion, Breathing—The Eye—Voice. Of what 
man ig made. How to take his measure—and Man’s Destiny. 
Marriages. Births and Deaths. Interesting Facts in July PHRENO- 
soqucal, JOURNSL, 15 cents; $1 50 a year. FowLer & WELLS, 





Mrs. Gibson returns thanks for the g fidence so lo: 
reposed in her, and hopes it will be also extended to her succ 


RS, H. DANA WARD (SUCCESSOR TO MRS. 
GIBSON) begs to announce that the School No. 40 Union 
Square, will be opened on TUESDAY, September 15. 





SECOND VOLUME 
OF THE 


‘“*‘HOME CIRCLE.’’ 
Containing OLp Favourires not ry THE First VOLUME AND 
New anv PopuLar Compositions that have appeared since its 
ey sey embracing nearly two hundred Easy and Attractive 
eces for Beginners, and Brilliants for Accomplished Players, 
fond beng ne Best Pieces of the Best Composers, and the House- 
hold Mel of the People, the whole Arranged for the Piano- 
Forte, and presenting Two Hundred and y pages of Choice 
Music, — nearly Forty Pages more than the first Volume. 
Prices—Plain, $2; cloth, embossed, $2 25; cloth, full gilt, $3. 
Ditson & Co., Publishers, 








a oston. 
Now Ready, \ 
THE \ 
NATIONAL QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
Debs sk bes scs ee winaw' -... JUNE, 1868. 
Contents. e 


I. THE GREEK TRAGIC DRAMA—A2SCHYLUS. 
Il. THEOLOGY OF THE AMERICAN INDIANS. 
IIL. PHONOGRAPHIC SHORT-HAND. 
IV. ARABIC LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 
V. EARTHQUAKES, their CAUSES and CONSEQUENCES. 
VI. MANHATTAN COLLEGE. 
VIL WOMAN, HER INFLUENCE AND CAPABILITIES. 
VIL. PERUVIAN ANTIQUITIES. 
IX. MANUFACTURE AND USE OF SPURIOUS PRECIOUS 
STONES. 
X. NOTICES AND CRITICISMS. 
XL NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
The present number commences the seventh volume. 
TeRrMs.—€3 a year, in advance ; single Numbers, $1. No deduc- 
tion from regular subscription. 


The work is to be had from agents in all parts of the United 
States and British America. 


General Agent, SINCLAIR TOUSEY, 121 Nassau Street. 
Orders for specimen copies must be accompanied with 75 cents 
in American postage stamps. 
All communications to be addressed to 
EDWARD I. SHARS, 
Editor and Proprietor, 42 Bible House, New York. 
Just PuBLIsHED, 
CHRISTOPHER NORTH, 
A MEMOIR OF THE LATE 
_ PROFESSOR JOHN WILSON, 
“Curistopuer Norta” of “ Blackwood.” 
Noctes Ambrosianae, &c. 


Compiled from Family Papers, and other sources, by his Daugh- 
ter, Mrs. GorDon. 


With an Introduction by 
R. SHELTON MACKENZIE, D. C. L. 





Handsomely printed on laid-tinted r, with eight graphic 
epempe | y Wood, and a New Bteel Portrait, the last one, at 
age of 0. 


One Volume Crown 8vo. Price $2. 
“We do not believe that the most practized and able critic in 
Scotland could have done more to put Wilson’s literary labours 
in a favourable light than his daughter has done,”’—Saturday 


“Of Mrs, Gordon’s most volume we can only s) 
in terms of cordial commendation. edo not know that we have 
on biography which has, on the whole, satisfled us bet- 


“The authoress has related its details with so much feelin 

pathos that as a true of 

would be impertinent.”’— Times. 
W. J. WIDDLETON, Publisher, 

17 Mercer street, New York. 


and 
natural affection, to p it 





A T a he « oe 
18th ’ e %. 
- «oe 588 BROADWAY and 


Envators Makers, CARD 


872 BROADWAY, (Cor. 
Cards, 
Manufactory. 
RAVERS AND STATIONERS. 


essor. 
. 


PUBLISHED THIS DAY: 


RES ON THE PENTATEUCH, 
By the Rev. JOHN CUMMING, D.D., F.R.8.E., Author of 
“ Great Tribulation,” ‘Great Preparation,” &c. 
Uniform black cloth. Price $1. 
JOHN BRADBURN (Successor to M. Doolady,) 


No. 49 Walker 8r., New York. 


66 NOSE.” “NOSES,” “NOSES!”—Puystocnomy ILLvs- 
TRATED—Noses of the Races—Caucasian, Anglo-Saxon— 
Ethiopian, Arab—Jew—G 


», T 





reek—Roman. + Celestial, etc., includin; 

Noses of every size, shape, and character. What is the signiti- 
cance of each? The Straight, Aquiline, Flat, Snub, and Turn-Up 
Noses. The Executive, Irratible, Defensive and ive Nose. 
The Stupid, Tasteful, and Intellectual Nose, with Portraits of 
Prof. Morton, Julius Cessr, Virgil, Lucre:ius, Dante’s Beatrice, 
Theodosius the Great, The Emperor Paul, Oliver Cromwell, Gard- 
ner, Alex. Wilson, Blucher, Otho the Great, Jean Paul Richter, 
and others. The most wy treatise og the Nose yet pub- 
aa See Phrenological Journal for July, lic. Fow.er & 

BELLS. 


NSTRUCTIONS for the GOVERNMENT of 
ARMIES of the UNITED STATES in the FIELD.—Pre- 
pared by FRANCIS LIEBER, L.L.D., and revised by a Board of 
Officers, and approved by the War Department in General Order 
No. 100. 
12mo. Price 25 cents. 
Sent free by mail on receipt of price. Just published by 
D. VAN NOSTRAND, 
192 Broadway, N. ¥. 





= OYAL COURTSHIP”’—How conducted. The Women of 
d Cust D Ladi 





Turkey—M 8 an resses—Vailed es— 
Love—Courtship—Money—How they Mi ein England—Female 
Life in London—Se Women—Their Condition—Clean Teeth 
—Pure Breath—Etc. In July PuREeNnoLocicaL JouRNAL, l5c. 
$150 a year. 





The 

Pre-Adamite Man. Also Lavy Puysicians. Phonography in 
the Army—Toe Corns and Boot Heels—To Correspondents—High 
and Low Foreheads—Endless Punishment—Well-balanced Heads— 
Teaching Negroes—To Make the Hair Grow—in the PHRENOLOGI- 
CAL JouxsnaL, for July, 15c. $150a year. FowLer & WELLS, N.Y. 


FRANK LESLIE’S LADIES’ MACAZINE, 
The most elegant and perfect Ladies’ Magazine published— 
with Coloured Fashion Plate, and of the latest designs of 
Fashion, together with original diagrams of Needlework and 


“PFHE FOSSIL MAN.’’—Etuyo.ocy.—Human Origin. 








BLACKWOOD 


AND THE 


BRITISH REVIEWS. 


NEW VOLUMES OF THESE RENOWNED PERIODICALS 
COMMENCE JULY, 1863. 


They comprise the 
BDINBURGH, 
LONDON QUARTERLY. 
WESTMINSTER REVIEWS, 
and 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 


Prices not to be increased! Postage to be reduced ! 
Price—$3 per year singly or $10 per year for the whole five. 
Postage for the whole five Periodicals only Fifty-six cents a year. 

LEONARD SCOTT & Co., Publishers. 
38 Walker Street, New York. 


DOUBLE .NUMBER, FULL OF ENGRAVINGS. 
The best yet Published. 

THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL for July contains Por- 
traits, Characters and a of Lord Brougham, E. H. Dixon, 
Stonewall Jackson, Anna E. Dickinson—An Ilustrated Article on 
Human Noses—The Temperaments—A new Facial Angle, with 
Tilustrations. Erano.toey.—The Fossil Man—Origin and Future 
Destiny—Somnambulism—Second Sight—The Soul—Night-Walk- 
ers—Clairvoyance—The Royal Courtship,how Conducted—Women 
of Turkey—Female Life in London—Soul and Body—Man’s Reli- 

ous Nature—Accountability—Fatality, &c. Only 15 cents; or $1 

a year. New Volume. FOWLER & WELLS, N. Y. 











“ C\OMNAMBULISM”’—Second 8ight.—Seeing from the Stomach 
\ —Psychic Ph 8 liq’ e—The Senses—The 

Soul not dependent on the Body—A Perilous Night Walk—On a 

Liberty Pool—Writing Sermons in pan fae mh area the 

July PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, l5c., or $1 50 a Tr 

FOWLER & WELLS, N. Y. 











LECTURES AND LITERARY AGENCY. 


HE SUBSCRIBER, HAVING RESUMED HIS RESIDENCE 
in New York, renews his offers of service as a Public Lec- 
turer and Literary Agent. 
Lectures, 

He has pre and is preparing new lectures in prose and 

ae onaieneee and will deliver them on ac- 

ceptable terms, at the invitation of Young Men’s Associations, Ly- 

ceums, and Institutes throughout the country. He will also de- 

liver addresses on anniversary occasions for Colleges, other Semi- 
naries of Learning, and public bodies political and social. 


Literary Agency. 

The subscriber will continue his oe Agency. Its object is 
to assist authors. Manuscripts are critically read. A candid opin- 
ion is given. They are then, if approved, recommended to pub- 
lishers. For this opinion, whether fi ble or adverse, an ad- 
vance fee of ten dollars is required. This should be remitted by 
Mail or Express, ye with manuscripts, prepaid. Letters of 
inquiry or askin; vice should always cover a smal! fee, to com- 
pensate time trouble in replies. 


, 
Park Benjamin, 75 West 45th St., New York. 


“7 ORD BROUGHAM.’’—Dr. E. H. Dixon, StonewaLt Jack- 

son, AND Anna E. DickrInson, with Portraits, Biographies 
and Phrenological developments, given in July No. Phrenological 
Journal. 15c, a No. 


“QOUL AND BODY.”—Man’s Religious Nature—How God 

Acts on the Soul—Degrees of Talen: ous Faculties— 
Dormant Powers—Children not Alike; Why’ How far are we 
staliam Examined—How to, Serve God—Ora- 
tory, Poetry, Genius—A Scientific Analysis of Man’s Religious 
Duties, by a Distinguished 


Sree say No. PHRENOLOGI- 
CAL JOURNAL, 15c. or $1 50 a year. & Watts, N. Y. 














Tales, Poetry and General Literature, by the 
“ most eminent authors. The household information in this 
publication alone is worth the annual subscription. Price 

25 cents, or $3 a year. 

FPRANE LESLIE’S BUDGET OF FUN, 

The Great Comic Paper of America. Containing 16 Pages 
(same size as Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper) of the 
most striking Illustrations of the day, containing Comic 
History of the Month, besides the best Humorous Litera- 
ture of the Day, Romances, Burlesques, Western Stories, 
Anecdotes, etc. Price 10 cents. 

FRANK LESLIEZE’S HEROIC INCIDENTS OF THE 
CIVIL WAR IN AMERICA. A collection of the most in- 
teresting and daring deeds performed by our gallant soldiers. 
It is embellished with 40 striking Illustrations, beautifully 
drawn and engraved, and is neatly bound in an Illustrated 
Cover, printed in Colours. Price 25 cents. 


FRANE LESLIE’S ILLUSTRIRTE ZEITUNG, 


Or German Illustrated Newspaper. Published Weekly. 
Price 8 cents, or $3 a year. 





“ EW FACIAL ANGLE,” and mode of measurement, with 
Mlustrations, Human Skulls, Outlines of four Skulls, Out- 
lines of three Heads—Shape of Heads—Caucasian Brain, Indian 
Brain—Biack Hawk, etc. 
OBSERVATION AND REFLECTION. Instinct and Reason, Detected 
by the Teeth—The lost Camel—in the July PHRENOLOGICAL JouR- 
NaL. lic. $1 50a year. FowLer & Wetts, N. Y. 





Now Ready. 
PRICE 25 CENTS 
EMBELLISHED WITH 
FORTY ILLUSTRATIONS 
Beautifully Drawn and Engraved 


HEROIC INCIDENTS, 


PERSONAL ADVENTURES AND ANECDOTES 


OF THE 
Berne a COLLECTION oF 


The Most Interesting and Exciting Events 
of the Present Remarkable Crisis 
in our History. 
FRANK LESLIE, No. 19 City Hall-square. 





GREAT TRIUMPH. 


STEINWA Y & SONS, 
Nos. 82 and 8 Waxsr 8r., N. Y., 

Have been awarded a 

First Prize Medal, 

At the Great International Exhibition, London, for 


Powerful, Clear, Brilliant, and Sympathetic Tone, 
with Excellent ‘Workmanshin shown in 
Grand and Square Pianos. 
There were two hundred and sixty-nine Pianos from all parts of 
the world entered for competition, and the special correspondent 
of the N. Y. Times says: 
“ Messrs, Steinway’s indorsement by the jurors is EMPHATIC, 


AND STRONGER AND MORE TO THE POINT THAN THAT OF ANY 
EUROPEAN MAKER.” 





YOUR CUSTOM SOLICITED BY 
FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 


Seatieney, Evtntes, end, Dooktinie. No. 45 Marpen Lanz. 
a ive prompt attention. We supply everything in our 
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THE ALBION. 














INSURANCE. INSURANCE. ST ISLAND FANCY DYEING ESTAB. 

- th Righth Breet Ph doors from 

TWELFTH ANNUAL REPORT ~ 1862. Broadway, New York, 41 North Righth Street, Philadelphia 
MANHATTAN LIFE QFFICE OF SEB enn ener Goode, 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK. 


Office, No. 31 Nassau Street, 
(OPPOSITE THE POST-OFFICE.) 


NEw wane, Jan. 1 





Net assets, Jan. 1, 1963 .........csccsseceeceeceecees $1,190,612 41 
sae 
remiums, an- 
‘nultics, dc tein . -$409,958 29 
For Tetoteste and Rents .........-3.- 88,567 21 
For Rents accrued and deferred Pre- 
MRIMMS, 2.0.0.0 odcvdecscccvescectevece - 41,041 86 539,567 36 
ME rkianie px aeNhans ca eneses $1,660,179 77 
ay pe 


Paid Claims by death on Policies an 
bonus and payments on Annuities. 9145, 382 25 
Paid , Salaries, Taxes, Medi- 
, eal Examiners’ Fees, Commissions, 
Paid Dividends, Reinsurance, Pur- 
chased Policies, and bonus and In- 
terest on Dividends. $09,712 49 


iat Ry By > Se RR $1,350,467 28 








Premium Notes on Policies in force. 
(The actuarial estimate of the value 
of the Policies which secure these 
Quarterly and Senc!-Annual Prem! 
rly an nD remiums 
deferred 


41,041 80 


Btate Stocks. ..........seccecesseoe 117,344 27 
Premiums and Interest in the hands 

of Agents in course of collection 

and transmission, secured by Bonds 94,860 11 
Temporary Loans on Bonds and Stocks $1,050 00 
Interest accrued to Ist January, and 

all other property ........-...++.++ 21,828 07 


Malai Sp thbensde r:eorurnd 64cendousny $1,350,467 28 

An allotment Dividend of THIRTY PER CENT. has been made 
on Life, Joint Life, and Endowment Policies participating . 
which two or more annual premiums have been paid, free 
Government tax. 

Interest at the rate of SIX PER CENT. has been ordered ~ 
at the time of paying the annual premiums on the Policies to 
entitled to same, under the rules of the Company, on Dividends 
heretofore declared, and represented by Scrip on the books of the 


Company. 
HENRY STOKES, President. 
5 Cn HALEY, SH 
88) 
8. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 
A. DUBOIS, Medical Examiner. 
REYNOLDS & VAN SCHAICK, Counsel. 
a 
EAGLE AND ALBION LIFE INSURANFE CO. 


Instituted in 1807. 
London and New York. 





Fifty Wears. 
chase gedeqethneedeeces svsmeney $24,000,000. 
With a Surplus Fund of $3,”@, 200. 
INCOMB 


OVER 5,000 PER DIEM. 
Insurance effected on all ages, from 1) years, from $5,000 to 
$25,000 on a single life. 
War Risk Taken. 
BONUS EVERY VF FTH YEAR. 
Profits paid tm Cash. 
With rates and every information, com be hed on op- 
plication to the Office of the Company, 
No. 60 Wall Street. 


PARTICIPATION FIRE INSURANCE. 


NORTH AMERICAN 
FIRE SNOUBANOS COMPANY, 


\CORPORATED 
No. 





é Wall Berees. 


SEVENTY- CENT. of the Profits divided annually to 
the soos liability to the Assured. 
First , 1861, 33} per cent. 

terest at 6 ‘awh d redeem} 
t cent. annum, an 
acreage aah ta, 
Five Hundred henansemnel Dollars. 
Insurances effected and policies issued on the most favourable 


Directors. 


Jamer W, Otis, Thos. Tilesto 


Caleb Bwan. 
Charles Williams, 
Soaks Mite 
Joken Auchincloss, 7 Henry 
Wm. Barton, Oliver H. os James B. Johnston. 
J W. OTIS, President. 
R. W. BLEECKER, Secretary, 
SECURITY 

FERE suetaanee COMPANY. 

31 PINE ‘STREET, N. ¥. 


Oash Capital, - - - = - ~ = = $600,000 00 
Surplus, February 1st, 1863, - - - 190,769 84 


Net Assets,- - - + ~- - - $690,769 84 
No Other Liabilities. 
* Daszans Racurvs % Pus Cuvz. or Nat Prorrits. 


insures aginst lose by Inland Navigation 








on the LAKES, TARES, CANALS, and 


Losses promptly adjusted and paid. 
JOSEPH WALKER, President. 
THOS. W, BIRDSALL, Vice-President 


. 


SUN MUTUAL INSURANOB OOMPANY, 
Insurance Buildings, 49 Wall Street. 


New York, Octoszr Sist, 1862. 
FOLLOWING Jai? 5 arg agh OF THE AFFAIRS OF 








this Com; is in conformity with the require- 
ments of the of the Act of its Incorporation :— 
Premiums on ph ma Ley a on October <— $413,155 08 | of 
Premiums received during the year to Oct. 
“On Marine Risks.............-0.0++ 
GBs vcosccmsescce 
Total amount of Premiums................++++ $2,123,338 34 
one 
Amount of Earned Premiums during the 7", +++ $1,629,089 61 
Amount of Return Premiums................s0s00 181,285 
Net Earned Premiums........... anpmaancenian $1,497,804 01 
Losses during the year : 
On a Risks (less Savings, &c.).. Sed 4) 
cms 2s 21 
- $1,141,564 29 
Expenses and Re-insurances.......... 90,120 33 1,281,008 @ 62 
Net Profits........... eocces eecccccccccccecces «$206,119 99 | Ty, 
The Assets of the Company on the 4th October, 1862, were as 
follows, viz. :— 
Real Estate and Bonds and M sesseeeeess $519,000 00 
8 Loans on bag i Accrued Interest on Bonds 
= Rents of Real Es' 312,907 17 
ees nconncddectacoeAdasgiarikaavce any a 
Bills Receivable. . pembeconcnscccaccstbbcetecbecsuseces 251 83 
jum Accounts not yet collected.............+++ 81,451 55 
Scrip of — Mutual coer’ Con’. estimated. . 23,740 00 
Te. .-;:; Ae ee a ON ORE EAT seen $1,976,447 21 


The Board of Trustees have this day directed that a Dividend of 
Interest to November Ist, 1862, be declared of SIX PER CENT. on 
the outstanding Scrip of the Company, payable on and after that 


“Kiso, that a Dividend of SIXTEEN inated Preml cent. in scrip to the dealers 
of the Com y < on their termina ums of the past year, 
be issued 1st of January next. 
It is forther colesed, that the balance of the Scrip of the year 
1856 and the whole of the Scrip of the year 1857 be redeemed IN 
CASH after the 1st January next, the interest thereon to cease on 
that day, thereb ee ae an amount of accumulated profits of 
over 0 MILUI 
By order of the Board, 

EDWARD R. ANTHONY, Szcrerary. 





Messrs. qnenas Raney & CO. 


Trustees : 
et, H. vem, Louis Loru Alex. M. Lawrence, 
e, Simon De John A. Iselin, 
Ouiver Oliver Sts, s. John Whitehead, Edwin Bartlett, 
Frederick Chauncey, Elias Pony 
Drake i Mile Henry A. Coi George G. H 
e wintry, ee, ha 
0 r. 

G. Foster, Jacob R. Nevins,” Samael M. Pex, 
Peter Poirier, Joseph Gaillard, Jr., Ji V. Onativia, 
Ezra Nye, Edward 8. Jaffray, Wi Oothout, 
Ernest Caylus, 


MOSES H. GRINNELL, President. 
JOHN WHITEHEAD, Vice-President. 
Epwarp R. Anruonry, Secretary. 


FINANCIAL. 


AUGUST BELMONT 4 CO. 
No. 60 Wall Street, New York, 


[istic CE LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR TRAVELLERS, AVAIL- 
of Faris, Landay Franko, Viena, and Naples 3 esers. ROTHSCHILDS 
London, Frankfort, Vienna, and Naples, and their corre- 














Agents for the 


t ot Montreal, 
No. 32 Poxz Street, New Yorx, 


AND 
CHAS. F. SMITHERS, 
FOR SALE, BILLS ON THE UNION BANK OF 


FFER 
O Lond pas, Se eee of Laverpoel, and on the Branches of the 
Bank of Montreal in Canada, in sums to suit 

CREDITS Ex 


ise change, S eae id Drafts, 
and No ani 
payable in Canada and Chicago, purchased or Collected. 
DUNOAN, SHERMAN & CO. 
Corner of PINE and NASSAU STREETS, New York, 


Olroular Notes and Letters of Oredit tor Travellers, 
Available in all the Principal Cities of the World. Also, 
MERCANTILE CREDITS, for use in EUROPE, CHINA, &c. 
BILLS ON LONDON. 

In Sums to Suit Purchasers, 

At Sixty Days’ Sight and at Three Days’ Sight, 
For Sau By 

WARD, CAMPBELL & CO., 56 WALL Srnzsr. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
No. 58 Wall Street, New Work, 


Issue Commercial and Travellers’ Credits, © ~se in thia Coun- 
jtheaibrwe es 


AUGUST BRENTANO’S . 
Book Store, Stationery and News Emporium, 

















No. 636 BROADWAY. 
ptt = ree Bae te aay wh ec | 
or 
ot ay oe of the ALBION and all the principal Pe 
N. numbers 
riodicals, Newspapers and Magazines 





B. L, Marpoox, Secretary. 





foqacs Baie able to O 
der in aun Leniod ok 2 oe a - I 


ery description, in the piece or in the garment. Their su} 
tor stale ofan ¥ ” 
‘ Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Garments 

is widely known. 

SILK DRESSES AND GARMENTS CLEANSED 
SUCCESSFULLY—MADE UP OR RIPPED. 
wan Oe a ya bor suave colours. All kinds 

“yy — cleansed 0: Goods received and 
returned by Express. "The tndersigne have but one office in 
New York; they have no offi 6 city of Brooklyn. 

BARRETT NEPHEWS & CO., 5 and 7 John &t., N. ¥ 


THE TURKISH BATH COMPANY. 
In com; with the wishes of the Pu 
9 


blic, the Shares of the 
th Company have been reduced to TEN DOLLARS 
ens p bewerer, subscribing for five shares, or to the amount a st 
beside the — dividend, enjoy the Rhea 
FREE’ TICKET, available once in every two months, whi 
rantees 12 per cent. on the investment. 

Gphectiptio ons to the Stock of the TURKISH BATH COMPANY, 
will n be received at the offices of the ——s Journals: 
Evening Post, Exp Journal of Commerce. Tribune, 
World, Vanity Fair, an aot Messrs. Appleby’s, No. 133 | Water Bt. 

The follo 





bie Liye compose the Board of Hy 
Hon. Alex. W. weiford. Li yes Valentine Mott, M.D. 
— a Bryan a, EB” co John Ordronaux, M.D., Sanitary 
law been, Comanission, 
J. 8. Thayer, rh 
Hon. _— Foleo Hon. Daniel F. ore 
Chas. Godfre: ~ nine, So John Van Bare 
Charies . Bres. Col. | W. H. Vi jure, PD. , Sanitary 
College Commise' 
C. OSCANYAN, Secretary ad Gabi Manage: 
N. B.—Mr. OSCANYAN can be seen at the office of Vanity 
No. 116 Nassau 8t., or at No. 87 Lafayette-place, 





CLEANSE THE BLOOD. 


wr corrupt, disordered or vitiated Blood, you must be sick 
all over. It may burst out in Pimples, or Sores, or in 
some active disease, or it may merely nate yen listless, de 
and good for nothing. But you cannot good health while 
your blood is — my Ayer’s o purges out these impu- 
rities and stimulates the o 6 of life into vigorous action, re- 
storing the health and ave ling disease. Hence it rapidly cures 
a Me ngen Co complaints which are caused by impurity of the blood, 
such as Scrofula or ie. Evil, Tumours, Ulcers, Sores, Eruptions, 
Pimples, Blotches, Boils, St. Anthony's Fire, Rose or Erysipelas, 
Tetter or Salt Rheum, Scald Head Ringworm, Cancer or Canver- 
ous Tumours, Sore Eyes, Female Diseases, such as Retention, [r- 
Dooneen’” Suppression, Whites, Sterility, Syphilis rd Venereal 
Diseases, Liver Complaints and Heart Diseases, Re AYER’s 
SARSAPARILLA, and gee for yourself the surprising activity with 
which it cleanses the blood and cures the disorders. 

Ayer’s Cuzrky Pectora is so universally known to surpass 
every other remedy for the cure of Coughs, Colds, ae, 
foarseness, Croup, Br on, 
the relief of Consumptive Patients in advanced 8 ay the di. 
sease, that it is useless here to recount the evidence of its virtues 
The world knows them. 

Ayer’s CatHartic Pf.is—for —- regents, Ie mon 
tion, Dysentery, Foul Stomach, Jaundice, H 

les, Rheumatism, Dropsy, Worms, and in sheet for all ri —d 
poses of a purgative medicine. 

Prepared by Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass., and sold by 
all Druggists everywhere, 


THE GREAT ENGLISH REMEDY FOR 


GOUT AND BHEUMATISM. 
ALL SUFFERERS from the above complaints, either of recent 








or long stan are advised to use s Gout and 
Bheumatic . They can be relied upon as the most 
safe,and effectual remedy ever offered to the public, and have been 


universally used in Europe for many years with the _Breatest 


5 

” } Oe fant by PROUT & HARSANT; and sold by 
WEL ranklin Street, New York; and most other 
Medicine *Venders. 

Her Majesty’s Commissioners have authorized the name and 
address of “THOMAS PROUT, 229 Strand, London,” to be im- 
pressed upon the Government stamp affixed to each box of the 
genuine n medicine. 


AMALCAM BELLS, 

At prices within the reach of every 

Ohi School-house, Cemetery, Factory, or Farm 

Ty in the land. 3 

Their use in all parts of the United States and Canadas, 

for the past four years, proves them to combine most valu- 

able qualities, among which are TONE, STRENG —~< 

ROUSNESS, and DURABILITY OF VIBRATIO 

pa my by any other manufacture. Sizes 50 to 50,000 De., 

costing less than half the price of other metals, or ‘12% cts, 
r pound, at which price we warrant them twelve months, 

Bia ll metal taken in exchange. Send for a circular, 

PRATT, ROBINSON & CO., Manvracturers, 

190 William Street, N. Y. 


HE ELEVENTH HOUR.,—It is not too late.— 
Read the beautit a gy book, “Humen Frailty.” 
Sold by Doctor BARRO 194 Bleecker Street, four doors from 





AMALGAM BELLS 
v4 
° 

st taa NVDIVAY 








Macdougal ay York. Mailed free everywhere, on -~ Ne Py 
cents U. ONY. Currency. Also, by WELLS , 115 
Franklin png 
~ POR SALE. 
First Class 415 Acres, near Brockvil) 
A Canada West. ab pee Be ree roductive, » 
Apply at the Office of the “ ALBION.” 
Dec. 15, 1862. 





JOSEPH 
STEEL 
Of the Old Standard Quality, 
FOR SALE BY ALL STATIONERS THROUGHOU? 
THE UNITED STATES, 
AND TO THE TRADE AT THE 
Manufacturer’s Warehouse, 
@1 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


Huwry Owen, Agent, 
TO CRICKET AND BASE BALL PLAYERS, 


PEN S, 





Cricket 8 and a 
ach Boots and 
Made and Made to Order, 


sale N* STYLE OF SHOES FOR BALL PLAYING, BEST 


with Bend Boles, fiends 
At SLATER’S, 2 CORTLANDT ST, near Broadway, 
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Literature. 


IN THE DESERT. 
BY ARTHUR J. MUNBY. 
“ What are these shallow shrunken pools 
That lie about us on the way, 
Whose brackish savour never cools 
A thirsty summer's day ?” 


“ That blithe broad river from the hills, 
That roll’d at sunrise through the land, 
Has sunk into a thousand rills . 
And perish’d in the sand.” 


“ What are these s of the heath, 
Each cowering by his rusted blade, 
And slowly hu ng to dea 


th, 
While no one gives them aid ?” 


“ A banner’d host went forth at day, 
To win their Prince his diadem : 
They fail’d, they fled, they fell away— 
And these are ali of them.” 


Is but fancies: if there dwells, 
ance, such meaning in the words 
As comes to us from vil! bells 
Or from the song of birds, 


Take it, ye loneliest and best— 
Ye secret ones who strive and fail, 
Who do not prosper in your quest, 
Nor find the Holy Grail ; 


Who have no frui of your loins 
But labour, and the lifeleas jar 

And jingle of those hated coins, 
That made you what you are! 


Yea, Love is of the early mora, 
So frail, so sensitive, so aby 

A thing that with the dews is born, 
And with the dews must die. 





“LITTLE WIFE.” 
BY R. F. SKETCHLEY. 


Cousins—as boy and girl, we watched 
The glow-worm and the star, 

Made mimic trenches on the sands, 
And ered shell and poe 

We t the snowman in the drift, 
We nutted in the park ; 

I called her, shyly, “ Little wife,” 
And kissed her in the dark. 


For years our paths 
As wide as sun an 
Ard when we met n, she seemed 
Half strange, half shy, with me ; 
But, guests together at the farm, 
We soon recalled to life 
The memory of those early days, 
When she was “ Little wife.” 


A whisper at a wedding cance— 
A blushing, bending 

And then I heard the welcome word 
That gave me cousin Grace— 

That gave me her whose love dispelled 
The shadow oa my life, 

Who lays her hand in mine to-night, 
And my “ Little wife.” 


PRECIOUS TIME. 


When we have passed beyond life’s middle arch, 
With what accelerated 5; 


ly wide apart— 


the years 
Seem to fleet by us, sowing hopes and fears 
As they pursue their never-ceasing march ! 
But is our wisdom equal to the s 


peed 
Which brings us nearer to the shadowy bourn 
Whence we must never, never more return ? 
Alas! each wish is wiser than the deed. 
“ We take no note of time but from its loss,” 
Sang one who reasoned solemnly and well ; 
And so it is; we make that dowry dross, 
Which would be treasure, did we learn to quell 
Vain dreams snd Wisdom’s a 
less gold the moments as Pd a 


en 


OUT OF THE BODY. 

spies neon ony genres 2 
dinner), ann ne * my ere Uni- 
r and all Mn atede ot the aforesaid college, which I 
to call (stealing from “ Rabelais”) by the namé 


g 


Fe 
5 


i 


- | by no means a 


to describe a wine-party, 
first place, we 

; and that queer verb “to wine” expresses, 
agents have overpassed the freshman-stage, no extraordinary 
or unreasonable process : port, and sherry and claret, with a 
few dry biscuits—a jar of tobacco and a box of tolerable ci- 
gars—only these and nothing more. When the delights of too 
much wine and a surfeit of sweets have been proved to be no 
longer surreptitious, they soon lose their attractions. In the 
second place, I write from meniory of a distant period; and if 
slang was talked on that evening, it would be which has 
now ceased to be current. How soon those choice flowers of 
speech die away! The very titles of the utterers of those flash 
notes change every few years—Maccaronies, bloods, bucks, 
dandies, fast men. I do not remember what women were the 
or what horses were the favourites, or where the 
hounds used to meet; or, if I do, all is changed since then. 
The women are no longer fair; the horses, if any survive, are 
per cab-horses ; and the hunting, I hear, is by no means 
what it was, The Dean, whom we then execrated, is dead ; 
the tutors have disappeared into the seclusion of fat country 
livings ; the Master—well, everybody who knows Holy Bottle 
knows that the Master of Holy Botile is unassailable by time 
as by all other ills of life. He still rules supreme in his an- 
cient seat, and if need be, can vouch for and confirm the truth 
of my story. 

My readers will perceive that the conversation which fol- 
lows was not taken down verbatim—is, in fact, a mere gene- 
ralisation from memory. I may have put speeches into wrong 
mouths, or into the mouths of interlocutors not present or 
non-existent. But the bearing and tone of the conversation is 
given truly. I have cause to remember that evening ; and the 
talk in which I joined in Allen’s rooms was preparative to— 
nay the cause which led to the experiences which follow. 

t was a Saturday in the October Term, and evening was 
already settling down. A dull heavy mist filled the quadran- 
gle and quite hid its opposive side. We were gathered round 
the peor | fire, which gave forth that throbbing vital kind of 
light which contrasts so forcibly and pleasantly with the dead- 
ness of winter twilight. Other light there was none, save such 
as twinkled from red cigar ends, or glowing pipe-bowls. Smoke 
within and mist without. The party of ten or a dozen young 
men felt, I have no doubt, that sense of snug isolation from 
outer discomforts which the limited radius of fire-light, espe- 
cially when bounded by smoke wreaths, is apt to impress on 
us. Vexatious for those who would have to turn into the cold, 
raw, damp night for “ evening chapel.” 

“A strange fellow,” said Hawkins. “He never does any- 
thing. He never boats, nor rides, nor walks—or if he does 
walk, itisat night. I met him the other night at twelve 
o'clock coming round the corner of Aureole Street, and he 
gave me much the same sort of impression that I fancy a ghost 
would do, though I never tried it. How he manages to come 
over the Dons | cannot think. He cuts lectures and chapels 
from week’s end to week's end, and seems to be out of college 
at all hours of the night.” 

“He is a queer fellow,” said Graham. 
doesn’t he have bis hair cut? 
figure in my life.” 

“Does anybody know anybody that knows him 2” asked Al- 
len. “I never saw him speak to a soul yet. I pity the poor 
devil. He seems quite friendless and alone.” 
“ You are talking of Mauleverer, I suppose,” I said. “ Yes, 
I may say that J know him. A neighbour of mine in the 
oa asked me to look him up, and I did so on his first ar- 
rival.” 

“ Did you find him in ?” 

“ Yes, and aes chatting with him for some time. 


, or 
were not 
when 


“Why the deuce 
I never saw &@ more barbarous 


He is 
fool—though strange, as you say. He seemed 
to me to be a little wrong in the head. And from what I re- 
member of my friend’s letter, there was some hint of the kind 
dropped in it. He spoke of Mauleverer being eccentric, —s 
had a long illness and so forth, and said it would be a kind- 
ness to do what I could for him.” 

“A little cracked, you think?” said Hawkins. “Can fhe 
talk? Ibid him good night at the corner of Aureole Street 
= I met him, as I told you, and he did not answer a 
word.” 


“ Oh yes, he can talk, bem he is a little shy and absent. 


He s hard, I should think from his books. He has a very 
extensive library. He seems foggy, as hard readers always do. 


The chief thing about him that struck me,I think, was the 
shaking hands with him. I never felt such a cold damp hand 
in = ife. It “ one quite a shock.” 

“A fishy kind of hand,” said some one. 

“The very same thing struck me,” said Wyatt, the only 
freshman of our company. “ Mauleverer is a friend of mine. 
We are on quite intimate terms.” 

“By Jove!” cried one. 

“ What sort of a fellow is he?” asked another. 

“The way I became acquainted with him was this. I was 
up the river the other day, and, not being a swell at pulling, I 
man to get an upset. This was not far from the ‘ cee 
I went in there to dry myself, and to get some egg-flip, which 
seemed ni under the circumstances. There was a crowd 
in the left-hand room, and upon inquiry I found that a Uni- 
versity man had been taken suddenly ill. I went into the left- 
hand room. ° The sick man was Mauleverer. He was in a fit 
—a strange kind of fit. He was perfectly stiff—he had been 
struck standing, they said—and was propped, not sitting, 

nst the bench and against the wall. One arm, from the 
elbow, was stretched out horizontally. He was bluish-white 
in the face, his eyes open and glazed. You were never at the 
saute on Mount St. Bernard, were wee Well, he was very 
much like one of the figures there. I took hold of his out- 
stretched hand—why, I don’t know—and the freezing stiff 
fingers closed upon mine. By Jove! I didn’t get over it for 
days. My hand became quite dead, white in the flesh and pur- 
ple in the nails, and all the sensation I had in it fora week 
was that of what they call pins and needles. I have seen men 
in fits before, but never-a fit like that. He looked exactly like 
@ corpse.” 

“ Catalepsy ?” said Allen. 

“ Oh, bless you, he’s quite used to it,” said Wyatt. “I know 
how to manage him now, though I did not then. He came 
round after a iime, and I saw him back to his rooms. There 
h ed to be a dog-cart at the ‘Harrow,’ and the men who 

come in it gave it up to us, and went back in my boat. 
aaeey. else would have done as much, of course; but you 
can’t think how grateful the poor fellow was to me. Westruck 
up a friendship ere and then, and since that I see him almost 


day. 
“Hie is subject to fits then?” I asked. 
“Yes, Has been subject to them, he says, ever since a se- 
vere fall which he got out hunting. His spine was injured, and 
he lay for wecks insensible. He has had fits from that time. 





Tespposs tiey ate Go Gativenions—caly .sedien 
swooning and oo whole . But the strangest 
thing is, that he can bring on these fits whenever he pleases,” 


“ How do mean?” 

“ Well, he himself makes a distinction. He says that the 
fits, which come upon him against his will, are cata- 
leptic fits; but, over and above this affliction, he lays to 
a power of putting himself into a trance whenever he pleases. 
For myself, I don’t see much difference between the two. He 
declares that the trances into which he throws himself are ab- 
solutely a separating of the soul from the body. He talks in 
the most mysterious manner about this power that he posses- 
ses. He asserts most solemnly that when he uses this power 
he is consciously out of a eee from his body, which is 
to all intents and pape d I can’t express myself clearly 
—but you understand what I mean.” 

There were exclamations of surprise.” ae 

“He only fancies this, I suppose,” said Allen; “ it is a hal- 
poy He cannot really bring on these fits when he likes, 
can he?” 

“ He certainly can, though.” 

“ Have you ps seen him do it?” 

“Yes; once only. That was enough for me.” _ 

“By Jove! tell us about it,” cried a chorus of voices. 

“There is not much to tell. He had been talking about 
these trances of his, and I was curious, and not a little scepti- 
tical. I challenged him to do it, and, by Heaven, in five 
minutes he lay before me seemingly quite dead. I don’t like 
ta, talk of it!” 

Wyatt shuddered. : sein 

“You don’t mean to say that he really did go off in this 
way, of his own will and act ?” 

“ Not a doubt of it.” 

“ And how did he do it ?”— 

“ How long did he remain so ?”— 

“ Did he come to again, all right ?”— 

There was a shower of questions. ‘ 

“ He seemed to me to remain in the trance a long time, but, 
I confess, 1 was desperately frightened, and the time would 
seem long. He says himself that he cannot continue so for 
more than two or three minutes—that it is great labour to 
keep body and soul apart. He describes the connection be- 
tween them as something like an elastic string at full stretch. 
If the tension is relaxed they fly together again.” 

“And how did he go off? Tell us about it?” 

“He cautioned me at first not to speak, and on no account 
to touch him. Then he fixed his eyes, and seemed to hold his 
breath. After a few moments he began to grow pale. This 
pallor increased rapidly till he was quite white. Then there 
was a bubbling sound in his throat, and he gave a long expi- 
ration. The breath came out of his mouth like a bluish stream. 
Then all was over—he lay quite dead. It was perfectly awful. 
The first sign of his coming to was a rush of colour into his 
face: from white it became crimson. He awoke upas from a 
dream, seeming a little bewildered at first, and much ex- 
hausted. He says it is very hard work. He describes the 
soul—or the life-principle, or the breath, or whatever ft is—as 
first collecting in the heart, and then passing from that up the 
spine, and so out from the body at the top of the head. He 
says an aperture is formed in the head, through which the soul 
goes out, and that it is very difficult to keep this aperture open 
while the soul is absent. I suppose if it closed he would 
never revive. He assured me that he was perfectly conscious 
of existing apart from his body, and of the presence of the 
body as a thing separate and distinct from himself. I asked 
whether his soul went far away from the body, and he said, 
‘No; that the ery was not absolutely complete ; that 
there was some link of connection,’ which he likened to an 
elastic string, as I said before. He distinguishes between his 
fits and the voluntary exercise of this power. He did not pos- 
sess the power previous to his fall. Thus he allows it to be 
in some way connected with the fits, though he says that the 
symptoms of the two are quite different.” J : 

on never hi such an extraordinary story in my life!” said 
Allen. 

I confess that I (the writer) had listened to Wyatt with an 
absorbing interest. Unhappily the case of Mauleverer aroused 
in me an unquenchable curiosity. I resolved on the instant 
to use my slight acquaintance with him to put this strange 
preternatural power of his to the test. 

Ihad some dim remembrance of having read of cases of the 
kind before. Marvellous instances of cataleptic trances were 
on record. I mingled remembrances of accounts of such phy- 
sical wonders with remembrances of more mysterious legen: 
of ancient philosophers and mystics. All my notions on the 
subject were vague, and for that reason, probably, my curiosity 
was the stronger. One point, however, in Wyatt’s account 
seemed familiar to me. Of the aperture in the head, through 
which the vital principle issued from the body, I had certainly 
heard before. here, I could not tell; but this one point 
coming clearly before me as a fact known before, impressed 
me forcibly. i 

“Is Mauleverer ashamed of exhibiting this power which he 

?” I asked. “I suppose he does not wish it to be 
noun oe talked of.” 


“ On the contrary,” said Wyatt, “I think he is rather proud 
of it. He is fond of obtruding the subject, and has several 
times, since that first, proposed to exhibit, as you call it, before 
me. That one exhibition, however, was quite enough. I 
never will submit to another. It must be awfully dangerous 
to himself; and the sight of it is not entertaining. It isa 
kind of thing that one dreams about afterwards.” 

“I should very much like to see the performance, neverthe- 
less,” I said. “As to danger, I should think there could be 
little, if it is a habitual thing with him.” c 

“ Nothing easier than to see it, if you are soinclined. You 
know him. Call on him, and just introduce the subject, and I 
bet that he will at once offer to gratify your curiosity. He 
has a morbid kind of pride in the possession of this gift.” 

‘* Will you go with me ?”’—“ Yes, any day you please.” 

I looked at my watch. 

“Why not at once?” I said. 
There will just be time before it : ! 

Wyatt gave a glance towards the darkening windows, and 
shi Tis shoulders. 

“T will go with you,” he said, “on condition that I am not 
to stay for the performance. i will introduce the subject and 
put matters in proper train, and then you shall have yo 
séance to yourself.” : 

“Don’t go to-night,” said Allen; “it only wants ha 
hour of chapel time. I know you will not give up the 
for Mauleverer.” : ; 

However, I was determined to satisfy my curio 
Even the anthem (a nuisance to most men, froy 
its len; the service), to which 1 always 
as a e of secondary im) ce 
cation of my sudden whim. 

Wyatt swung his surplice across hig’ 
descended from Allen’s rooms. 

Mauleverer “ kept” (another U: 
site side of the court, between the 


“ Are you going to chapel? 










on Holy Bottle Street and the 
Sf 
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we crossed the court the moon was strugg' ease of tired nature, while this of trance, or semi-| Zen minutes had it might have been years; there 
the thick damp mists. The fountain in the centre of the open | separation of soal and body, is a legitimate exertion of the | was no difference in tne bod seave that, as T fancied, it settled 
space, the lantern of the Hall and the tower of the chapel | forces of nature in their highest stren If it is half-way | down yet more and more into the q ess and vacancy of 
Perens, rates Gevage Se wae onthe road to death, it nevertheless puts death in a new | death. 
“Tt is a hundred to one if his oak ” said | light, taking away from it all that mystery which ordinarily) I fell upon fee beside it; I tried to pray. Heaven 
We at Sie Fee Ws appetites. I half hope you | surrounds it. All that is required is an exercise of the will—| knows what I or how I got through the time. 
‘ou will never wish to the experimen @ powerful exercise; but not more powerful than is used| While I was still on my knees, still counting the tardy mi- 
When we had ascended the however, Mauleverer had | daily by many men upon trivial matters.” nutes on my watch, I hecame conscious of a darke: of the 
SR erat es Gass, ne nee stan in the ws 


f course we entered. The cold dampness o uleverer’s 
hand again struck me with a kind of shock. He seemed sh 
and absent, as I had found him on my first visit ; but he evi- 
dently —— Sit lebeed to talk and to receive us at friendly 
manner. We cigars, as a necessary 

There was no lamp in the room on our po A macwy Dat Tight 
streamed through a doorway in one corner. 

9 eee | as usual, I suppose,” said Wyatt; and he fol- 
lowed Mauleverer towards the light. 

The door led into a small circular closet, groined, after a 
fashion, in the roof. This roof and the walls bore fading 
traces of colour. Opposite to and just above the table on 
which stood the lamp, was painted a ghastly, pain-tortured 
face. This fixed my attention on entering. 

“You have never seen my little snuggery before?” said 
Mauleverer to me. “Some former tenant of these rooms, they 
tell me, was a Roman Catholic, and he fitted up this closet as 
an oratory.” 

As he spoke, he traced with his finger about and beneath 
the ghast y face the faint outlines of a crucifix. 

“This little room,” he continued, “is in one of the small 
towers that flank the gateway.” 

PR dn back through the doorway, Mauleverer bringing 

e p. 

The room, as I had before observed, was lined with books. 
This was the only point remarkable in it. There were no 
powe, no whips, or fishing-tackle, or gun-cases, or fencing 

‘oils—the ordinary furniture of a young man’s sanctum—books, 
and books only. 

“ You are a great reader?” I asked. “Classics or mathe- 
matics—which do you take to?” 

“To neither,” he answered laughing. “I read only for my 
own amusement. I have read a t deal more astrol 
than mathematics proper; and I understand mediaeval La 
much better than classical.” 

I gavea glance round his book-shelves. Of the names 
ranged there 1 then knew nothing—a strange collection of 
folios, big and little, in decayed bindings, and with a decidedly 
musty odour. 

Wyatt, apropos of the turn of conversation, cleverly man- 
aged to lead up to the subject of my curiosity. 

Mauleverer was silent and grave at first. He blushed, and 
appeared uneasy. I feared that the — was painful to him, 
and that he would shrink from discussing it. 

“Tam afraid you must think me a very strange sort of fel- 
low ?” he at —— said to me, in a tone that was apologetic. 
“But Léxpect, if the truth were known, other people could 
do just the same as—as—as this that I can do, if they were to 
try. I daresay it appears to you a very eerie proceeding, but 
really there is not much in it. It is no more unnat after 
the first time or two than simply going to sleep.” 

is uneasiness seemed to be caused only by fear lest I should 
look upon his peculiarity with horror and d it. 

“ My dear Mauleverer,” I said, “ I take the greatest interest 
in the matter. I heard for the first time, half an hour ago, that 
7 had this power. I hope you will forgive my feeling what 

suppose I can call by no better name than an intense curi- 
osity. Ifto talk of the subject is di 
et a Sony 6h.cate: but 
re) 


“ 





disagreeable to you, pra 
it is not so, I shall be z wok 
to you to satisfy the interest which I feel.” 
h no, it is not disagreeable to me. I am so used to it, 
that : gue I look upon it in a different light to what other 
people do.” 
he chapel bell had been ringing for some minutes. Wyatt 

- on his surplice and left vs. Mauleverer, who seemed a 

ttle flushed and excited, walked to one of the windows; and 
throwing it open, sat down on the window-seat. I leaned 
against the shutter-case, and listened as he spoke. 

Through the window the court, fall of mist, rendered semi- 
transparent by faint moonlight, lay before us. I can see the 
scene at this moment. The men were pouring into chapel, 
rushing along from all directions, their wide white surplices 
floating behind them as they ran. Now a flock came together, 
now a single figure; and as the time for — the chapel 
oo drew nigh, the whole 7s le became alive with the 

uttering white draperies. Through the moonlit mist these 
figures assumed an indefiniteness mysterious and solemn. 
Light slanted down through the long array of chapel win- 
dows, showing the wavering movement of the vapour; and 
the music of the organ was audible, now reaching usin a 
of tumultuons sounds, now dying away till only the tremor of 
it was felt rather than heard. 
erer to describe, nervously and incoherently 
at first, afterw: with much animation, the symptoms which 
I was so eagerly desirous to witness. 

I will say here, once for all, that I do not attempt to defend 
my conduct. It was reckless, cruel, unnatural—I agree to all 
that nm readers can think about it. My curiosity overmas- 
tered all other feelings. I was terribly punished, as will be 
seen in the end. 

Mauleverer’s account agreed with the outline which Wyatt 
had given us in Allen’s rooms. It was a perfectly volun 
act. Body and soul did become actually separated from eac 
other, though scme kind of connection was retained. The 


being willed to be done, the first sensation was of a col-| of thi 


lecting of all the vital forces about the region of the heart. 
From the heart these forces passed off into the spinal column, 
and, streaming upwards, exhaled from the body through an 
aperture which apparently opened in the cerebellum. To 


oe ee to form, and afterwards to retain it un- 
closed, ~_ a strong effort, painful through the fatigue it 
occasioned. 


I mentioned or this particular of the aperture in the head 
me. 


seemed familiar 

“ It is one of the symptoms related by Cardan,” said Mau- 
leverer. “He—if he is to be believed—could exercise pre- 
cisely the same power that I can. By his own confession, he 
peaks truth in thi t of his don His 
8 Tui is account o! own — 
diacppoats is ee and complete. No one, how- 

, could have hit precisely on these 

ms. Cardan’s case is a noted one, and probably you 
have seen it referred to in some book. Such 


at all is, I believe, simply o to people’s 2 of the 
extent of the natural powers possess. 1 am quite sure 
that this gift is not pretermatural, but natural, possessed dor- 
body tey now of and were dapge oe ‘Sed 
is 8 much more incomprehensible affair. Sleep is clearly « dis- 





And you ly think that an body—that I, for instance— 
could do the same if I chose to do it ?” 

“I feel certain of it. As I said before, instances are not 80 
rare as they are supposed to be. From the very earliest 
times, and in all nations, cases are handed down to us.” 

7 


Maulevefer’s face darkened—it became very sad and 


I do not think at that time I at all took in the drift of bis 
argument. Thinking over it many, many times afterwards, I 
can see plainly now that, feeling the awful separation between 
himself and his fellow-men, he was to prove himself 
not different from, but like them. “ others have this aw- 
ful power that I possess ; the only difference is, that they 
have not discovered that they possess it. It is simply a natu- 
ral gift, little used.” That was his argument. A victim to 
catalepsy, he found—he made up his mind to find—in this 
strange accompaniment of the disease (undoubtedly one of its 
symptoms) a new tie between himself and the ordinary 
ple of the world—a discovery made by him, the weak, which 
the strong had failed to e. Me triumphed in this awful 
force of a diseased nature with an altogether morbid pride. I 
learned afterwards that before his fali in hunting he had been 
another man to what he became subsequently to it. A revul- 
sion had taken place in his character. Previously devoted to 
active exercises, he had become during his long illness a stu- 
dent. The ambition which had before been directed to bodi- 
ly superiority was of necessity turned into another channel. 

he terrible burden and disgrace of his invol 'y catalepti 
fits, he managed by an insane self-deception to counteract 
by —_ in that cataleptic trance which he could bring on 
at will. 

My observation on the story of Colonel Townshend was 
unwittingly cruel. Far more cruel, however, my persistence 
in My, ga inal curiosity. 

What I write here as our conversation is derived from me- 
mory, at the distance of a long period. It is of little conse- 
quence if I pass on ae its conclusion. 

Mauleverer had resumed his place in the window-seat. The 
chapel service was not yet over. During his previous mono- 
logue, the antiphonic chant of the psalms, the silence of the 
spoken portion of the service, the momentary but long drawn 
sounds of the-choral Amens had accompanied his animated 
utterance. It was about this time that the anthem began—an 
anthem of Beethoven’s, which under influence of (what I be- 
lieve they call) the tremulato stop of the organ quivered down 
the long chapel, and out into the air,in measured waves of 
distinct and separated sound. An echo in the opposite corner 
of the quadrangle gave back these musical waves vaguely and 
er. ai _ reflection of a rainbow repeats dimly the colours 
of its original. 

“ Of course,” said Mauleverer, “ you hav: never tried to ex- 
ercise this power? Will you try to-night for the first time? 

am not anxious to attempt experiments in this way, and it 
is impossible for one person alone to do much. I will show 
= rst how it is done, then, if you have no objection, you 

“T will,” I said. 

“Then,” he said, stretching his legs on the window-seat, 
his back and head being eee against the shutter, “ then in 
the first place you must be silent; stand by me without making 
any noise ; even hold your breath if you can; I am peculiar- 
ly sensitive to noise. In the next place, do not on any ac- 
count touch me; I have always feared of some fate like that 
of Hermotimus.” He } and then added, “ It is fair to 
tell you. Take care of your thoughts. You asked me abou 
my consciousness. In the trance I fancy I do b i 





room. Iturned round. The lamp was becoming dimmer. 
Soon the sound at intervals of the suction of the leas deope of 
oil impressed upon me that the lamp was going out. his 
measured sound, and the accompanying flash of the iring 
flame throbbed through me. In many ways on that t my 
attention had been drawn by the Fg g of exterior things. 
The musical waves of the noise from the lamp re- 


eu at jar intervals, of my watch, all con- 
pe Poca mh with the poten yA p Boe shades 
of which had passed over the face of the corpse. Any 


audible throbbing to this day brings at once before me that 


scene. 

The light grew dimmer.and dimmer. The fi on my 
watch became invisible. More than a quarter of an hour had 
passed when I ceased to be able to watch the movement of 
the hands further. The face of the corpse, no longer illumined 
by the red lamplight, looked yet more ghastly in the wan 
glimmer of the moon. 

An uncontrollable ic took possession of me. I started 
to my feet and camel out of the room. I shut-to the outer 
door as I came out. Every barrier that 1 placed between 
= a that fearful thing in the window-seat seemed a 
relief. 

My sudden panic has often reminded me of an adventure 
that Rousseau relates of himself somewhere in his Con- 
fessions. A friend with whom he had for long been tra- 
velling, being seized with a fit in the market-place of some 
foreign town through which they were passing, Rousseau, on 
the instant, deserted him and tened away, never seeing 
him again. There was no cause for the desertion ; reason 
had no influence in it; it was merely an impulse of blind 
terror. 

It was an inipulse of blind terror in my case. re | 
get clear of the horror which had gradually accumulat 
that room. ‘ 

Instead of at once giving the alarm and calling in medical 
aid, I never spoke toa soul. For the life of me I could not 
have spoken on the subject. I hastened from the college, 
through the streets to the outskirts of the town. When I be- 
gan to get among the ‘hedges, I, in part, recovered my power 
of reasoning. I acknowledged that I ought tohave given the 
alarm. It came home to me that I was little less than the 
murderer of Mauleverer. Still I kept moving away from, not 
on my return to the ee It was _ late ae _ that 
thought I comforted m ~~ comforted myself, for iv was 
a rellef to me to aaah a etermine to dismiss, the whole 
matter from my thoughts in any ble manner. 

I remained wandering about the outskirts of the town for 
the greater part of the night, and returned to my rooms at 
length (I was in lodgings) utterly worn out. | 

I went to bed, not to sleep, however. I will not attempt to 
give a notion of pared opeece of that night. I was haunted by 
the idea of Mauleverer’s soul pursuing me. Strange to say, not 
the face of the corpse-upon the window-seat, but the pain- 
tortured head painted upon the wall of the circular closet was the 
visible image which would not loose itself from my ee 
The idea of Mauleverer’s soul joined itself in some inexplicable 
way with the remembrance of that face. In a waking night- 
mare the hours passed by. As morning dawned a hope 
dawned, too, in my mind. uleverer might have recovered. 
Oh! please Heaven it might be so!—that all this fearful agony 
might turn out to be-as causeless and unreal as a dream ! 
Agios myself the hope grew. Iremembered bow I had left 

‘auleverer, seated in the window-seat with his face turned 
towards the open window. I could see at once from thecourt 
if he were still there. I would get op. I sprang out of bed, 

ve’ 


to 
in 





of the thoughts of those who are present.” 

The light from the lamp fell upon his face, and, although 
the ene A moonlight somewhat mingled with and confused it, 
was sufficient for me to watch the changes that came quickly 
one on the other. 

He fixed his eyes upon the opposite shutter. They soon 
lost intelligence and became filmy. , as it seemed to 
me, rather that a paleness, came over his face. A slight wind 
through the open window moved a lock of his long hair to 
and fro, and gave a flickering movement to the light. He had 
said that noise disturbed him. I suppose he meant noises close 
at hand. The organ, arrived at the conclusion of the anthem, 
was pouring forth tempests of sound. The air throbbed to the 


gush —- tumultuous notes. Of this he was quite unconscious. 


at which ~ yy! “eo a shadow we his face whit- 
ened, nut ually, but by distinct changes, degree upon de- 
gree. Pekan it was the flickering light and the measured 
notes of music/which caused this appearance of regular and 
successive gradations in the changes. My own heart was 
beating in time to those outward pulses. I have seen twi- 
light in summer deepen in very much the same way, veil after 
veil — to be dropped suddenly between the sunset and 
the earth, the exact moment when each fell being apparent. 
To me it seemed as if each increase of pallor marked a fresh 
movement of the will—as if by successive impulses it were 
driving the life out of the body. 

The face had become intensely white ; the eyes were fixed ; 
the eyelids dropped slowly over them. There was a subsidence 

e whole body; the head slowly declined over the right 
shoulder towards the window. 

Suddenly the tumults of the organ ceased, and with the 
silence cr me & spasm at my heart. The lar beating died 
into a convulsion or a paralysis, [ scarcely know which. I 
stooped over the body, there was a bubbling in the throat; 
then (whether it was nation or fact I cannot say), I saw 
a bluish-white vapour issue from the mouth. That was all. 
I was in the presence of a corpse. The man, who a few 
minutes before had been talking with me, lay still in my 


sight. 

Appalled as I was I took out my watch. Five minutes was 
to be the greatest duration. By Heaven, how slowly the 
minutes crept by! 

The five minutes were up. I fancied I saw a change in the 
body, the air of distress and pain and effort had left the face 


and given place to a perfect quietude; the contour of the 
limbs had subsided yet more. 


The minute hand of my watch was 


creeping past the five the princi 


and d d with trembling hands. m with my mind full 
of the figure on the window-seat, and of the face turned to- 
wards the window, I could not realise that face. No image, 
no resemblance of it, would come to me, try to reach it as I 
would. Instead of that face came the other. Why this was 
I cannot tell ; but at other times in my life I have been unable 
to recall a countenance which should, according to or- 
dinary judgment, have stamped itself indelibly in my mind. 
I have heard other people remark upon the same marvel. 

I hastened to the college. As I turned into the court 
through the great gateway, I saw obliquely that the window 
of Mauleverer’s rooms was still open. Going forward I soon 
got within sight of that which I had come to see. Good God! 
there was the dead face turned towards me! 

. 


* 7 ° 


Th as an inquest on Mauleverer, and there were medi- 
cal examinations. hey decided that he died in one of his 

sto fits! 

“ will tell the truth, here, as to my conduct then. 

I denied all knowledge of his death. Wyatt, of course, af- 
firmed that he had left me in Mauleverer’s rooms at chapel- 
time. This I could not deny; but I did deny that I was with 
Mauleverer when he died, and that I had any knowledge of 

death. 
MS have never confessed the truth to a soul till now. After 
this I had a terrible fever. My cousin, who helped to nurse 
me through it, told me of my ravings about this dreadful 
story. She, who knew nothing of Mauleverer or of jhis 
death, attributed them wholly to fever delusions. I did not 
betray myself. 

If ar Soesin (now bs 4 wife) were to see Gane. I be- 
lieve she would still think the story a fever-delusion, and no- 





i People say that a fever always leaves some sear- 
ay the a which it has once held in torment. 
Lailewtes! I wish it might be only this. J. A. 

LEGALIA. 
THE JUDICIAL OATH. 
( Continuation.) 

There can be no doebh thet in earl ep the oN a 
cogn’ by the courts in was 
Cc son a ~ All the very old authori- 
ties—the venerable wri from whose crude, simple, and 











Fleta, 
minutes, and into the next five. A terror BB. 0-00-09 Britton, Fortescu ec of the oath as taken, and only 
It is impossible for me to describe what I felt; the horror | taken, according to a Christian fi Fieta, who wrote 
of what was, the dread of what might be; the of| more than 500 ago, says: “Juramentum est affir 
& great crime upon my conscience, and the first overshadow- | vel negatio de aliquo attestatione sacrae rei firmata.” Ac- 
ing of an awful remorse. I cannot realise that scene again, | cording to the oath concluded : “ Sic me adjuvet 
a” ~ ataaaae of grief and terror ; description of it|et haec sanctae Dei evangelia;” and a statute of the 
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holy Evangelists.” Finally, we come to the authority of that gious nee may suggest. And Parliament has even provided 
: certain 


great expounder of the law, my Lord Coke 

All hail to old Coke! That narrow-minded, yet vigorous- 
minded it, whose writings display a marvellous combi- 
nation of clearness of intellect with a are ay Mead thinking 
power. Mankind have ape never seen precise pa- 
rallel, His mind was like an ordinary diamond—clear, in 
certain points of aspect—bright, even flashing—pointed, 

lished, smill. Beyond the law he never went, unless to re- 

to the Gospel, or to commit an ou on some qnotation 
from Virgil by mangling and twisting it to finish off one of 
his sentences. Science, history, philosophy, polite literature, 
he scorned as not pertaining unto the law. Secon, he proba- 
bly in his heart regarded as an ill-read, unsound man, who 
was always flitting away from his professional studies. 
Shakespeare, we are convinced, he never read, nor, had he 
done so, could he have understood the broad philosophy, ex- 
quisite sympathy with human nature, and inimitable felicity 
of style, which stands out in every page. The story of the old 
lawyer who, abstractedly, trying to read “ Macbeth,” and 
coming on the exclamation of the witches, “ A deed without a 
name,” involuntarily exclaimed—‘Hum, no —void,” 
would certainly be quite true, applied to Coke, if he ever had 
read Macbeth. There lived the old legal monk among his 
black-letter tomes, burrowing away with great vigour through 
authorities on tenures, and demises, and uses, and remainders, 
but never able to come out and face the broad expanse and 
clear light of nature. His disposition was like his mind, harsh 
and crabbed, yet forcible, and always oy ope wf the princi- 
ples of reason, such as they were, which he understood and 
regarded. If “the book Rich. IL, c. 9,” said that a man 
should be hanged for winking with the right eye, Coke would 
have most complaisantly and conscientiously sentenced an 
offender to be executed according tolaw. But if the book said 
that a man who winked with the eyes should be hanged, Coke 
would probably rather have been strung up himself than allow 
the one-eye winking man to be convicted; for he would haye 
reasoned—“ It doth appear that the law contemplateth the 
simultaneous winking of the two eyes which naturally belong 
unto a man, et in favorem vita, the winking of one eye shall not 
be intended to come within the book. For the law willeth 
not that a man should die unless he hath certainly offended 
against the King’s statute; and though id certum est quod cer- 
tum reddi potest, yet here it cannot be shown that the law 
meaneth one eye, except in the case of a man who hath but 
one eye; as to which, aliter, for there reason, which is the soul 
of the law, does direct us unto a different intendment.” 

Such was Coke. Our digression may prepare the reader for 
the passage which follows. He resolutely lays down, that 
none but a Christian can take an oath. As for the “infidel 
Jews,” as he is never tired of calling them, he ranks them 
with sin general. Of their cruel expulsion from Eng. 
land by Edward the First, he writes:—“ And thus this noble 
king banished for ever these infidel, usurious Jews.” The 
reasoning by which he concludes that infidels are incapabl 
of taking an oath is well worth extracting. It is contained in 
Calvin's case, of which he says :— 

“ This case was as elaborately, substantially, and judicially 
argued by the Lord Chancellor and by my brethren the 
Judges, as I ever heard or read of any, and so, in mine opinion, 
the weight and consequence of the case, both in praesenti et in 
perpetuis futuris temporibua, justly is deserved.” 

Then come his views about infidels. 

“ All infidels are in law perpetui inimici, perpetual enemies, 
for the law presumeth not that they will be converted, that 
being remota potentia, a remote possibility ; for between them, 
as with the devils, whose subjects they be, and the Christians 
there is perpetual hostility, and can be no peace. For, as the 
Apostle saith, 2 Cor., v. 15, ‘Quae conventio Christi cum 
Belial? Quae pars fideli cum infideli? Infideles sunt Christi 
et Christianorum inimici.’ And herewith agreeth the book in 18 
Hen. VIII., fol. 4, where it is holden that a pagan cannot 
maintain any action at all.” 

But this nonsense was too absurd to last against the grow- 
ing intelligence of the age. Jews were admitted with the tacit 
consent of the lawyers; and if heathen witnesses were not for 
some time formally recognised, it was only because in the in- 
fancy of commerce the question never presented itself in prac- 
tice. At last the point was fairly raised in “Omchund o. 
Barker,” in 1744, when Sir E. Coke's principles were fear- 
lessly exposed and denounced. The question arose ina Chan- 

suit, for the purposes of which some Gentoo witnesses 
had been examined under a commission in I@dia. It ap- 
that they avowed belief in a Supreme Being and a 
uture state, but yet were mere idolaters. The then Solicitor- 
General, the accomplished and large-minded Murray, after- 
wards Lord Mansfield, delivered an argument for the recep- 
tion of the evidence worthy of that reputation which it seems 
probable will long escape the oblivion to which the just sense 
of mankind s: ly copsigns mere lawyers. The counsel on 
the other side, in extensive and painfully learned disquisitions, 
cited all the old authorities, particularly dwelling on Coke; 
and in answer to them the Attorney-General, Sir Dudley 
Rider, one of the forgotten lawyers, cited the cases of Abra- 
ham and Jacob, who it ——- from Genesis, took oaths 
with the heathen infidels Abimelech and Laban. Mr. Atkyns, 
the leading counsel who argued against the reception of the 
evidence, assured the Court that the Indian natives were, in 
accordance to the most authentic accounts published of that 
part of the world, a — race of men, and he insisted 
that the ceremony of kissing the Brahmin’s foot, by which 
they swore, was a mean prostration, and that the law of Eng- 
land never contemplated a recognition of the sanction of ido- 
laters’ rites. A century before this reasonin, mig “4 have pre- 
vailed, but it was out of date now. The judges, in very sen- 
sible, philosophical jv: gments, decl that ding 
the principles of our law, any one who had the idea of a Su- 
preme in his mind, and who believed that He would 
ogra perjury, could take an oath according to whatever rite 
e thou; 








t proper. Chief Justice Willes indignantly says of 


Coke’s dicta :—“ This notion, though advanced by so great a 
man, is, I think, contrary not only to the scripture, but to 
common sense and common humanity. And [ think that 
even the devils themselves, whose subjects, he says, the 
heathens are, cannot have worse ciples, and besides the 
irreligion of it, it is a most impolitic notion, and would at 
once destroy all that trade and commerce from which this 
nation derives such benefits.” 
This case has settled the Common Law of England on the 
subject. Parliament has frequently passed statutes since, 
ting relief to certain classes of persons who objected to 
~ the usual form of legal oath ; but Lord Brougham has always 
insisted that such legislation was unnecessary, as that the law 
of the land has always been that every one is to take whatever 
form of oath he considers the best one. Now, in all quarters 
of the g witnesses of race and ee May ag 9 
Chinese, In infidels of all descri are sworn in Bri- 
tish courts according to the 











forms which their reli- 


parts of Her Majesty’s dominions the testi- 
mony of the aborigines, who it recites, perhaps not very cor- 
, are “destitute of the knowl of God, and of any 
religious belief,” may be received without oath. In a case 
which came before the Lords some years ago, several Chinese 
witnesses were examined, and each one was sworn after Sper 
smashed a plate, and assented to the imprecation that his so 
might in a similar manner be shattered into fragmentsif he did 
not speak the truth. This form, however natural to the pot- 
aa aero nation, is not the only one practised among that 
many tribed people. With a large section of Chinese, the for- 
mula is for the person administering the oath to light a match 
or candle, and blowing it out, to tell the witness that so will 
his soul be extinguished if he does not speak the truth, to 
which the latter assents by giving a short, stolid nod, which is 
about an equivalent to our expression “all right.” Some 
tribes, who live up in the highland regions towards Tibet, can 
only be sworn by cutting off in court the head of a live, 
bouncing, screeching cock ; their idea being, we suppose, that 
an analogous decapitation awaits the soul of the perjurer. It 
is not long since, in one of our colonies, a Chinese witness, 
when called into the box, put aside the proffered plate and 
match, and told the judge that cutting off the head of a young 
cock was the only way to reach his conscience. The court- 
keeper had to scour the surrounding country forthwith for the 
requisite fowl, while judge, jury, and bar were kept at a stand- 
still till the cock was brought in and beheaded before the wit- 
ness-box. Jt may be observed that, with regard to these Chi- 
nese, more than any other nation, is the legal principle that 
no belief in a future state is necessary to the taking of a valid 
oath called into action. The calm, semi-barbarous, semi-phi- 
losophical scepticism of their country often exhibits itself in 
courts of justice in a manner that would be amusing were the 
subject a less serious one. It is usual to ask some preliminary 
uestions, what lawyers called the examination on the wir 
ir,as to their religious faith; for it they avowed, as the 





sometimes do, that they did not believe in any deity, then the 
examination could not proceed, Chinese not being included in 
the Act before referred to. “Do you believe in a God?” the 
judge or adverse counsel will ask through the interpreter. On 
the question being explained to the witness, he usually draws 
himself up at full length, peers with his small, twinkling eyes 
for a moment at the interrogator, as if the question struck him 
as quite a new ides, and then gives the short, off-hand nod, 
which means “all right.” “But do you believe in a future 
state where perjurers will be punished?” Another inquisitive 
r, another little toss of the head, and “ don’t know—don’t 
now much about that.” “Where, then, do you think that 
false swearing will be punished?” A gesture of impatience 
and dissatisfaction, a Chinese “Och !” and “ Well, well, who- 
ever swears falsely won’t get on intrade.” Some striking, but 
painful examples might be cited of the practical beathenism 
of many of our own poor who come upon the witness table. 
Dickens, in “Bleak House,” has one of his vivid happy 
touches on this subject. Little Jo, the crossing-sweeper, is 
brought up to give his evidence, which runs thus:—* Name 
Jo—nothing else that he knows on; kuows a broom’s a 
broom ; and knows it’s wicked to tell alie. Don’t recollect 
who told him about the broom or about the lie, but knows 
both. Can’t exactly say what'll be done with him arter he’s 
dead if he tells a lie to the gentlemen, but believes it will be 
something very bad, to punieh him, and sarve him right, and 
so he'll tell the truth.” 

It would not be easy to enumerate all the different formu- 
laries in practice throughout the world for oath-taking; mem- 
bers of the Kirk are sworn by lifting the hand while the book 
is laid open before them; Jews, on the Pentateuch, with their 
hats on; Mahomedans, by placing the right hand flat on the 
Koran, and the left on the forehead, and then bringing down 
the forehead to the book till it touches, and finally gazing 
awhile on the book. In parts of India, the natives are sworn 
on the water of the Ganges; while again the Hindoo law 
says—“ Let a judge swear a Brahmin by his veracity, a sol- 
dier by his horses, his elephants, or his arms; aa agriculturist 
by his cows, his grain, or his money; and a souder by all his 
crimes.” It is said of an old Irish king that he made his 
subjects swear allegiance to him “ per omnia visibilia et invisi- 


r own form is, we suppose, well known to every reader. 
The officer of the court gives the witness the book, taking care 
that he holds it in the right hand, tells him that heis to speak 
the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, and 
ends with “so help you God, kiss thie book.” The book must 
be held by the gloveless hand ; and frequent exquisites, whose 
gloves fit with painful perfection, detain the court for some 
minutes while they cast off the covering of the right hand. 
On one such occasion, the late Mr. Commissioner Phillips 
burst out into a declaration from the bench, that he thought 
the whole process very absurd, and that he could not conceive 
what matter it made whether the right or left hand held the 
book, or whether it was pressed by kid or human skin. It 
would have been as just to say that he could not see the use of 
the book at all; and still less, we imagine, could a bystander 
see the use of the wig which the learned Commissionér was 
wearing at the same time. The form, however, is not mean- 
ingless, nor is its history uninteresting. 

At first, oaths were taken on the Holy Evangelists, and the 
hand was laid sometimes simply on the Gospels, while at 
other times, on occasions of especial solemnity, the book was 
taken in the hand, and most probably kissed, in imitation of 
the reverential spirit indicated by the priests, who, in perform- 
= henge kissed the sacred volume before reading the Gospel. 

en so taken, the custom was to place three fingers, the 
common symbol of the Trinity, on the top, and the remaining 
two underneath, to signify the body and soul, which, it was 


to | understood, would be both damned in case the oath-taker per- 


jured himself. Antiquarians have contested pretty warm! 
the question of when the custom of regularly kissing the book 
in courts of justice began. The precise time cannot be fixed, 
but it probably commenced about the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, when it was required as an additional solem- 
nity in the oaths of supremacy and abjuration. This, at least, 
seems indicated in the following from George Fox’s 
“ Something in answer to Bishop Launcelot Andrew’s Sermon 
concerning Swearing,” which is to be found in the Har. MSS., 
vol. 6, 204, and is a very curious document. He argues the 
whole question of the lawfulness of swearing, and answers 
the ment which the Bishop founds on the fact that the 
Jewish saints swore, and that the angel spoken of in Revela- 
tions,takes an dath. “It is little,” he says, “over one hun- 
dred years since the Protestants got up, and they gave forth 
the oath of all ce and the oath of supremacy, the one to 
deny the Pope’s supremacy, the other to acknowledge the 
of and. So we need not tell to you of their form 

and the ceremony of the oath. /? saith ‘kiss the book,’ an 
the book saith ‘ kiss the son,’ which saith, ‘swear not at all.’” 
Lord Coke explains the expression, still quite common, 
“corporal oath,” by saying that it isso termed because the 


d | hats, or, still better, caps, as these 


witness “toucheth some part of the Holy Scriptures.” This 
seems about as as most of Lord Coke's reasons. But it 
is incorrect. Solemn oaths were taken in early times over 
the consecrated elements of the Eucharist, which according to 
the then universal belief, were the actual body of our Lord. 
Hence the There is an interesting old MS.in Lam- 
beth Library, entitled “ A Translation from a French metrical 
pera? | of the deposition of King Richard II.” In it the king 
asks the Earl of Northumberland to take his oath, for greater 
sanctity on the body of our Lord, to which proposal the Earl 
assents. On the side of the MS. there is an illumination re- 
proesting Northumberland kneeling before the altar, repeat- 
ng the oath and touching a large wafer which lies before him. 
The indictment for perjury still runs, “ took his corporal oath 
upon the Holy Gospels of God,” one example among a thou- 
sand others of words from which their meaning has been ex- 
tracted being preserved in our legal formularies. 

We mast not leave the historical part of our subject without 
referring to the prosecutions of Quakers in the reign of Charles 
IL, for refusing to take the oath of allegiance, several of which 
are reported in the State Trials. There are no more estimable 
people than Quakers ; it is impossible not to respect their very 
absurdities, so sincere, so consistent, so unoffending are they 
in principle and practice alike. If they do not take oaths, 
neither do they violate promises, while in every quarter of the 
globe they are found the brave yet unobtrusive friends of the 
oppressec. But however we may respect their prejudices, it 
is only natural when reading the reports of the prosecutions 
against them, with their pertinacious defences, to indulge in a 
quiet — compassionate smile at their expense. It would, 
for example, be perhaps impossible to find a greater display of 
absurdity, supported by argument, backed by resolution, and 
invested on all sides by the ludicrous, than is contained in the 
report of the trial of George Fox, which derives additional in- 
terest from the fact that it was compiled by himself :— 


“Then George Fox was called before Judge Twisden; be- 


y | ing a prisoner, the gaoler brought him in. Judge.— What, do 


you come into court with your hat on?” And then the gaoler 
took it off. George Fox.—' Peace be amongst you all.’ And 
said, ‘the hat was not the honour that came down from God.’ 
Judge.—* Will you take the oath of allegiance, George Fox” 
Geor Fox.— I never took an oath in my life. Judge.— 
“Will you swear or not?” George Fox.—‘ Christ commands 
we must not swear at all, and the apostle ; and whether must 
I obey God or man, judge thee, I put it to thee’ Judge—‘I 
will not dispute with thee, George Fox. Come read the oath 
to him.’ And so the oath was read; and when it was read, 
‘ give him the book,’ said they; and soa man that stood by 
him held up the book and said: ‘ Lay your hand on the book.’ 
George Fox.— Give me the book in my hand ; which set them 
all agazing as in hope he would have sworn. Then when he 
got the book in his hand he held up the book and said : ‘ This 
book commands me not to swear.’ Then they plucked it forth 
of his hand again and cried, ‘ Will youswear? Will you take 
the oath of allegiance, yea or nay? George Fox.— My al- 
legiance lies nut in oaths, but in truth and faithfulness, and 
dost thou own the King? Judge.— Yes; { own the King.’— 
George Fox.—* Then why dost thou not own his speeches and 
declarations concerning tender consciences” And then the 
judge stood up. Judge.— I will not be afraid of thee; thou 
speaks so loud thy voice drowns mine and the court’s; Imust 
call for three or four cryers to drown thy voice, thou hast good 
lungs. Sirrah, will you take the oath? George Fox.—‘I 
am none of thy sirrah, I am no sirrab, I am a Christian; art 
thou a judge and sits there to give names to prisoners. Then 
thou ought not to give names to Christians.’ Judge—‘I am 
a Christian too.’ George Fox.—' Then do Christian works.’ 
Judge.— Sirrah, thoy thinkest to frighten me with thy words, 
and looked aside ; ln saying so again. I speak in love to 
thee.’ George Fox.—“ Love gives nonames.’ Judge.—‘ Wilt 
thou swear? wilt thou take the oath? George Fox.— As I 
said before, whether must I obey God or man, judge ye.’” 

And he seems to have been satisfied by the result of his 
skirmish with the judge, for he concludes his report with, 
“ And so the mighty power of the Lord God was over all.”— 
To be concluded next week. 





THE CHEAPEST CAPITAL IN EUROPE. 


In the summer of the year 1859, 1 was staying for a short 
time at Dresden, partly in order to revisit its magnificent pic- 
ture-gallery, but principally with a view of making a walking- 
tour through the so-called Saxon Switzerland, upon the arri- 
val of two of my friends. One exceedingly hot afternoon, 
after spending some time upon the Brubler Terrace, smoking 
cigars, gazing dreamily at the beautiful wanes, and silently 
comparing the clear blue water of the Elbe with that of the 
Thames at London Bridge, I suddenly discovered that the 
heat and dust had made me extremely thirsty, so I sauntered 
slowly off to a café at no great distance, to refresh myself with 
a glass of the celebrated Waldschlosschen beer, so called from 
fe pe at which it is brewed, in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of Dresden. . 

When I entered the cafe I found half-a-dozen stout red-faced 
personages seated at one of the tables, discussing beer, and, 
as usual at that time, the Italian question ; for the war in Italy 
between the French and Austrians being at its height, it was, 
wherever one went, the invariable theme of conversation. I 
sat down near these gentlemen, and took part in the conver- 
sation, which presently turned from Italian affairs to Austria 
in general, and afterwards to Vienra in particular, about 
which city there seemed to be but one opinion, for all the 
stout personages: declared with one accord that it was, with- 
out exception, the dearest place upon the face of the earth. 
At hearing this, a short, plump, good-natured-looking indivi- 
dual who had entered the cafe a few minutes before, and was 
sitting at a table at no great distance from us, suddenly looked 
out of his beer-glass, and exclaimed: “L-really beg your par- 
don, gentlemen, but I think that there are just now very few 
places in which one can live so cheaply as in Vienna, if one 
only knows how to manage. I spent about a month there 
very lately, and I assure you that, although I lived very well, 
my whole expences did. not amouni to more than twenty 
—— (shree pounds.) Vienna is the cheapest capital in 

urope.” 

“Impossible!” said several of us at once. 

“Well, then,” said he, as he took up his half-empty glass 
and moved to our table, “I must try to convince you that it is 
possible, by telling you how I managed it myself, and how 
any of you may easily do so too, if you think it fit to make the 
attempt. In case you should do so, I should recommend you 
to take as little luggage as possible with you: one suit of 
clothes, which, however, ought to be a very strong one, will 
be quite sufficient; but you should be provided with several 
cular articles of dress 
are very to get lost or spoiled in Vienna. I arrived at 
that city about dusk one evening at the beginning of last 





month, and went straight from the railway station to the 
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White Horse Hotel, which had been recommended to me, and 
where I got a very good bedroom and sitting-room upon the 


“My dear sir,” interrnatal one of the party, “excuse me, 
but I know the hotel of w you speak very well, and I am 
ly certain that your gs alone in that hotel would 










































































royal and imperial police force,and took me off to the station-| vilion at Lord’s, in which three players are represented in 
house. There I a very uncomfortable and The club-shaped hats which 
wooden bed, in company with three pick and two/ were used in that match are also preserved by the Marylebone 
men who had been arrested for being and. erly. | Club. : 
The next morning, I was taken before a magistrate, who, after; From the date of this match there is a hiatus valdé deflendus 
cross-examining me for nearly an hour, ordered me off to pri- | till the year 1771, though before this date the celebrated Ham- 
cost more than twenty do &@ month.” son, where I was kept in durance vile for about ten days, and | bledon Club had sprung > The little village of Hambledon, 
ie , sir,” cuswerel te narrator, “I shall be a very|then forwarded, escorted by two gens d’armes, across the| between Fareham ani uthampton, was the nursery of 
long while before I get to the end of my story, if I am thus| frontier; in a third-class carriage, certainly, but still at the| cricket. The great supporters of cricket were Lord Tanker- 
interrupted. If you will only be patient, ‘and fisten quietly to} expense of the Austrian government, who, I sup paid | ville, the Duke of Dorset, and Sir Horace Mann, and under 
me for a few minutes, I will show you that lodgings are not| my bill at the White Horse, for I had no opportu their the made rapid strides in Middlesex, 
nearly so expensive as you suppose, if you really to live | doing so myself. As soon as I was out of the hands of the 
cheaply. As I was sa: , | went to the White Horse, which mee @armes, I made the best of my way home, and arrived 
I to be, as this gentleman says, a very excellent hotel. | here only about twenty dollars poorer than when I left, a 
As I was rather tired, for I had been travel all day, I did | month before. 
not go out that evening, but after partaking of a tal sup- 
per, and smoking a , 1 went early to bed, and beg d 
soundly ; so soundly, indeed, that it was nearly ten o'clock in 
the-morning before 1 descended to the salle-d-manger, where I 
was soon occupied with a breakfast in no way inferior to the 
supper which I had discussed with so much satisfaction on 
the pees evening. After breakfast I lighted a cigar, and 
strolled lazily about the streets, now and then refreshing my- 
self with a glass of beer, which, by the by, is not nearly so 
good as our Waldschlosschen beer, as I can assure you, gen- 
tlemen.—Kellner, bringen Sie mir noch ein Glas Bier.” 

He remained silent until the beer was brought, when he 
took a long draught, and then continued: “I rid of the 
time in way until about five o’clock, when I directed m 

towards the hotel where I had determined to dine, as 


purity of its wines. The dinner itself far surpassed my ex- 
pectation ; it was indeed a sumptuous meal, lasting more than 
two hours, and including all the delicacies of the season. 
After dinner, most of the guests left the room ; only six or seven 
remained, who appeared to have by so freely in the 
pleasures of the table, that they were not inclined for tocomo- 
tion, and therefore ordered coffee to be served for them at one 
of the smaller tables. I noticed this, and immediately deter- 
mined upon “4 plan of operations. I quietly laid down the 
bill, which had just been presented to me by a waiter, by the 
side of my plate, and ordered coffee for myself also, telling the 
waiter to serve it at the same table at which the other gentle- 
men were sitting. As soon as my coffee was served, I joined 
the other coffee-drinkers at their table, and found, as I ex- 
pected, that their conversation was upon the subject of the 
war in Italy. My companions - were ail Austrians, and they 
very naturally pronounced the Emperor of the French to be 
a monster of iniquity, the very incarnation of injustice. I, for 
my , took the opposite view of the question, and defended 
the French policy, at which they got gradually very angry ; 
but their indignation knew no bounds when, after eulogising 
the French ow for nearly five minutes, I wound up by 
asserting that Louis Napoleon was nobler, more talented, and 
endowed with a higher sense of justice than any potentate in 
the world. They were beside themselves with fury; they 
started uP, seized me by the collar, ed me to the door, 
and finally threw me right out into the street; whilst I, of 
course, as soon as I could collect myself, lost no time in makin 
my escape from such a dangerous locality. Who paid my bil 
I really cannot tell: I am sorry to say that I did not; but you 
know, gentlemen, that Me ny nr is the first object; and 
you see that I should only have exposed myself to further ill- 
treatment, had I venti into the house again. 

“I supped at another hotel in the same luxurious and inex- 
pensive manner, and in this way found that Vienna is by no 
means so dear a place as is generally thought. My dinner and 
supper never cost me an ig, as the con ion, in which 
I took care to take adds was invariably upon the 
subject of the Italian war, and I alwaye adopted the French 
side of the question, concluding my remarks with the asser- 
tion, that Louis Napoleon was nobler, more talented, and en- 
dowed with a higher sense of justice than any tate in the 
world; upon which I was always seized and kicked into the 
street, without having any time allowed me to pay for what 
I had consumed. 

“ Look, gentlemen, at this beautifully carved meerschaum 
cigar-holder—do you know that the value of this is fifteen flo- 
rins, and that I did not pay one halfpenny for it? Yet thisis 
really true. My attention was attracted one day as I was 
lounging in the street by a shop-window, in which a great 
number of meerschaum pipes and cigar-holders of exquisite 
workmanship were exposed for sale. After examining them 
for a short time through the window, I looked through the 
door into the anor: and saw, to my great t, that a young 
lady was seated behind the counter, in ess to serve any 













































Ken —. Matches were played for £500 
a side in those days, and from old ballads of the period we 
ecg em es eee oe of betting used to take place 
as well. 

The Hambledon Club by no means confined themselves to 
Ham men ; several of them came from Surrey, and a 
few from Sussex ; and it appears to have been the custom 
for the noble patrons of’ cricket to transplant good players 
from one part of England to another, and to make them de- 
pendents or retainers op their estates; and the players seem 
to have had the same position amongst the noblemen on 
whose estates they lived, as jockeys and trainers have amongst 
the leaders of the racing world in these da: 

In 1774, cricket made a t start. Sir Horace Mann, who 
had promoted cricket in Kent, and the Duke of Dorset and 
Lord Tankerville, who seem to have been the leaders of the 
Surrey and Hants Eleven, conjointly with other noblemen and 

ntlemen, formed a committee under the presidency of Sir 

liam Draper. They met at the Star and Garter, in Pall- 
mall, and laid down the first rules of cricket, which very rules 
form the basis of the laws of cricket of this day. The old skele- 
ton hurdle was abolished, and wickets (two in number) 22 
inches high and 6 inches wide, were substituted ; the weight 
of the was determined to be (as now) five ounces a- 
half to five ounces and apes or gery In the following year, 
1775, a middle stump was added, and although the height and 
width of the wickets were twice increased csbeoquentiy, until 
‘they attained their present size, still, in all essential points— 
even allowing for the difference of cricket grounds, the com- 
paratively rough materials for the game, and the changes in 
style—a cricket match in 1775 must have much resembled a 
et match in 1863. The next great step in cricket was the 
establishment of the White Conduit Club, in the year 1799; 
and gst its bers, in addition to the before-named 
——_ of the game, we find the names of Lord Winchelsex , 
rd Strathnayvon, and Sir P. Burrell. Their place of meeting 
was still the Star and Garter, and their ground was in White 
Conduit-fields, One of the attendants on this club, by the name 
of Lord, was persuaded to take a ground, which he did; and 
under the patronage of the old White Conduit Club, a new 
club, called the Marylebone Club, was formed at Lord’s ground, 
which was then situate on the site of the present Dorset-square. 
It would be superfluous to say anything about the Marylebone 
Club, as the fact is notorious that the rules of the Marylebone” 
Club are the only rules recognised as authentic throughout 
the world, wherever cricket is played, and that the very men- 
tion of the name of the club in connexion with anything said 
or done in the cricketing world, is sufficient to stamp it as ¢ 
right oy or do. . 

As to all the sayings and doings of cricketers, the songs 
they sang, and the tales they told, from the year 1746, till 
isi (to which date Mr. Lillywhite’s record at ae extends), 
the reader must go to the text. There he will find the scores 
in full, and at the end of each match a faithful bi phy of 
the principal performers; and if in these days any old gentle- 
rom the early days ot Lord Sackville, Lord Tankerville, the | man who played in a county match half a century ago, has 
Duke of Dorset, Sir Horace Mann, and many others of those | been drawing the bow about his score, he is safe to be 
brave men who lived before the ns of our times, | @ught out now, for is the accurate record of his doings 
down to 1848, when Pilch, and the s,and old Lillywhite, | in black and white. Mr. Lillywhite tells us that he was for- 
Hillyer, Box, Guy, Mr. Felix, Mr. Taylor Wisden, J. Lilly- | tunate enough to see in the flesh one of the crack players of 
white, Hinkly, Dorrinton, Hawkins, Box, and the many other | the old Hambledon Club, William Beldham, whose first re- 
cricketers of that period, were in their prime, and the game | corded match was match played between All England and 
was brought to a perfection which, in the opinion of many | the White Conduit Club, in the year 1787. When Mr. Sally. 
good judges, has never been excelled in quality, though it is| White paid Beldham a visit in April 1858, he found the old 
an undoubted fact that we can count our good cricketers now | Man, in bis vay bape: year, at work in his garden 
by handreds, instead of by the score. before eight o’clock in the morning. Beldham died at the be- 

It is pleasant, in turning over the pages of Mr. Lillywhite’s ginning of the year 1862, in his ninety-seventh year, having 
book, to know that the first materials were coll by old | laid e his bat for forty-one years, at the termination of a 
Lillywhite, the celebrated bowler, who first brought round | career of thirty-five ee as a public player, his last recorded 
arm-bowling to perfection, and who, with the enthusiésm of| match being in 1821. In 1852, Beldham, then in his eighty- 
a thorough cricketer, determined to bequeath a to his | seventh year, walked seven miles to Godalming to see the All 
successors, which would perpetuate’ the history of the game. | England Eleven play, and the old man’s intellect and memory 
Most worthily has the author of the book laboured to carry | Were so unimpaired, that he could accurately remember any in- 
out his late father’s ideas. Mr. F. Lillywhite, in conjunction | cident congected with cricket from the time when he was ten 

with his brothers,—all of whom gain their living in the cricket-| years old; and this power of memory continued up to the 
purchaser who might chance to enter. This, of course, would | field—appears to have ransacked all the reliable authorities, | time of his death. 
not have suited my purpose, so I reluctantly passed on ; but | and to have received the assistance of all the best men in Eng-| _ From the rise of the Marylebone Club to peed cperewe date, 
it fortunately occurred to me that I had seen another shop in | land in compiling the present work. The subject of cricket | Cricket has no particular history of its own which would in- 
a different part of the town, where equally beautiful pipes and | is so large, that anything like a critical review of the book | terest the general reader who is not a cricketer. If he is a 
cigar-holders were to be had, and in which I had remarked | would occupy far too great a space for this periodical, so we | cricketer, . Lillywhite has supplied him with a cricketing 
a man of gigantic stature and ferocious aspect. 1 walked to| must content ourselves with harmlessly pirating sketch of| banquet, to which he can help himself at his leisure, and of 
the shop, and looked through the window—yes, there he was | the game, principally from Mr. Lillywhite’s wor! which he will never tire. 
again, smoking a huge cigar, and reading a newspaper, with} As regards the origin of the game, there appear to beas| Before leaving the subject of cricket for the present, we 
an expression of face which showed that he was not ly | many opinions as there are antiquarians ; must not omit a few words about the “ Cricketo-machia” (to 
delighted with the news contained therein. Ientered the shop, | rally received idea is, that the game of “tip-cat,” which | coin a word) which will make the year 1863 celebrated in the 
and requested him to show me some meerschaum cigar-hold- | children 7s the streets of our towns, was the origin of|annals of the game. For many years past, cricketers—al- 
ers, upon which he laid down his newspaper, and very sulkily | cricket. . Bolland, in his “Cricket Notes,” urges this h not exactly iron-plated—have been padded and 
produced a number for my inspection, muttering someth theory with great zeal. He traces the game of “ti "toa ied by numerous ingenious devices, in a manner which 
all the while, of which 1 could only distin the w deuble game of “cat” played by eleven of a side and a ee for safety of knuckles and but of late years the 
* those cursed Frenchmen.’ I selected this -holder, stuck | notcher ; and he argues that in the same way as the old puri- | bow became dangerous to nose and eyes, owing to the 
my cigar quietly into it, and continued tosmoke, taking up his win hick appeared 


newspaper, as if by accident. 2 oe eee ween aire “Goat and com ” the “ Bacchanals” into the “ Bag o’ 


“You are now, I hope, gentlemen, convinced that Vienna 
is by no means the ruinously expensive place which it is gene- 
rally supposed to be; and you will also see why I recom- 
mended you to take no luggage with yoo. and to provide 
yourselves with several hats or caps, as are very liable 
to be or lost, if you are in the habit of being kicked 
out of people’s houses.” 

We all laughed heartily at our short friend’s method of 
living cheaply ; and I, for my own part, returned to my hotel 
with the pleasant consciousness of having learned somethin 
that afternoon, and fully convinced, by the short gentleman's 
arguments, that Vienna is, when scientifically handled, by no 
means a dear place, but, to use his own w , * the cheapest 
capital in Europe.” 





CRICKET, AS IT WAS AND IS. 


Once upon a time—that magic period of our childish ro- 
mances and fairy tales—gentlemen attired in knee-breeches 
and cocked-hats, and ornamented about the head with pig- 
tails, ht haye been seen dotting the surface of a village- 

mn or heath, on which were placed two little skeleton hur- 
les of two feet wide and a foot high, at a distance of two-and- 
twenty yards asunder. The materials which were provided 
for their amusement were the skeleton hurdles aforesaid, two 
rude clubs of about the size and weight of the levers with 
which artillerymen work the heavy guns, and asmall hard ball 
ofa size and weight now unknown. This was the cricket of our 
forefathers about 120 years ago, and from this rude beginning 
of a sport which much depended on gambling for excitement, 
and which was by no means unmixed with quarrelling, our 
aay national game has sprung up, and acquired not only a 
rm growth in every part of England, but has overrun our 
English possessions in all parts of the world. 
hen our troops were at Scutari, en route for the Crimea, 
we read with much amusement the remarks of the solemn 
Turks who, for the first time, witnessed an English cricket 
match. Of course they thought we were a nation of maniacs ; 
but that impression is common amongst people who do not 
understand us. The wonder of the first batch of Russian pri- 
soners, as we heard, was no less great at beholding two 
Elevens quietly playing a match in the English lines whilst 
the guns were booming in Sebastopol, though probably they 
are more accustomed to the sight now, as the English Cricket 
Club at St. Petersb is under the especial patronage of 
the Grand Duke, and very popular with the Russian aristo- 





cracy. 

Reverting to the cricketers of old, our attention has been 
called to cricket past and present by the publication of the 
first three volumes of Lillywhite’s “ Cricket Scores and Bio- 
graphics," which contain the history of cricket and cricketers 


tanical sign of “God {encompasseth us” has grown into the style of overhead bowling, much 


w 
more like reckless throwing than fair bowling. All this wild 


tended to start violently, and exclai ‘Ab, nails,” and the like, so the e of cross-wicket has grown | artillery was in direct contravention of Law X. of the Maryle- 
other Austrian defeat! me, how unlucky your generals | into cricket. nial mi bone Club, and a decision has been come to by the Maryle- 
seem to be.’ 


So little was the game understood in the year 1743, that we 
find an article in the “ Gentleman’s Magazine” (quoted by Mr. 
Lillywhite) ab the game, as then played, on the ground 
of its taking men of low degree out of chy to 
mix gr os a of quality, oy Mem > fr usiness ders rh 
feat rye os lg bre But the Marylebone Club, in a hurry to do tno much, for 
once have overstepped their jurisdiction, and repealed a law 
of the game (Law V.), in ce of one of their standing 
orders. “ Bell’s Life” was filled with correspondence on the 


ine Clam Ges Gin uatlir aetna of leees Gon be pat 


“*Unlucky? Donnerwetter! yes’ said he; ‘that in- was not done without much 


yes, 

a Emperor of the Freach has all the luck upon his 
le. 
“*T beg your pardon, my good man,’ I replied; ‘ infa- 

mous he certainly is not; cnithe is a man of very unusual 


bs it was now fairly engaged in ; it went through 
the usual A repel ~ mpoatig a Dn Agee lp arvenes 
that Louis Napoleon was nobler, more talented, and endowed 


with a higher sense of justice than any potentate in the world, | vested of the bling element ; and so strong does “ anti-| advisability of making the law of “leg before wicket” more 
be neal dee be dine ja oval ab ecenter Gakiad mse gambling fe Sat cect Wie hee tal detention stan stringent, and more in favour of the bowler, and the i. 
by the throat, and me as a terrier does a rat, | game of the t day, look with horror and dismay on the oc- bone Club caught up the cry and amended the law as it for- 
Feed sae ome ‘ne Hee ees, ee 1 ts guael ges aay at the colonels wishes Maiches which are wp iy Babeting pa oe os eee gt to ~ arts O08 ead 
‘way as quickly as b no time to cool down, . ‘wagers, between great prophesy any portion batsman straig 
and then : remember that {had omitted to pay for my the fil of unless these matches are line between the wickets, and the struck him, he should 
cigar-holder. first recorded score is of a match played on the Artil-| be given out. . 

“I went on in this way for more than a fortnight, dining, |lery @ , Bunhill the year 1746, between , however, demanded a re-hearing of 
su) occasionally maki: 


fields, in 
Kent and All Lord John Sackville being the chal- 
ee hee on dat ee oo Get ee 


Pom gh dey 

’ concluded 6 usual in wicket occasion ; W and the Club 

Son feat cence ork bbe sy, thoy won by on wicket exucly 0 cniay aie, a 8A, are not oe rhage oy wishiog 
men, W remembered seen at is. national sport, article by wishin 

me by the collar, informed me that they were of A’good oil-painting of this match is to be seen at the Pa-|them and’all’ the ericket-clubs an uninterrupted career 
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success in promoting a sport which is dear to rich and 
poor. * F. G. 
—_—@——___. 
POLAND; THE LOWER HOUSE PAUSES. 


our great English tenor disappoints Exeter Hall, by 
ig to at the oratorio in which he is advertised to 
sing, the audience is accustomed to express its 
in a very un ble manner. When the poll, attracted 
the announcement of a gala night at some suburban gar- 
dens, are told that an accident has happened to the balloon, 
and that the fireworks won't go off, the spirited lessee ma 
think himself a fortunate man if he escapes without a riot. 
That the audience or the s rs should themselves request 
Ss pee to keep or Mr. Coxwell to, rem oa 
mother ogee. that no one prepares for, just 
because no one believes on ; yet this is what just 
did happen on Monday night. Nearly 300 M.P.’s assembled 
quite early in the House of Commons, in order to hear a dis- 
cussion on a matter which, save the 4 question of the pur- 
chase of the International Exhibition, is of more interest to 
them than any brought before Parliament during the present 
Session. Hon. gentlemen were there, on both sides of the 
Speaker, primed with facts and eloquence, and prepared to 
make a profound sensation in all parts of Europe. They were 
ready with tales of horror, with heroic denunciations, and 
with stringent resolutions, when suddenly solountur tabula 
risu—a North-country member gets up and proposes that the 
ce, which he and all the rest have come down to 
witness, should not come off, and in a few minutes the ques- 
tion is put, the House cleared for a division, and itis decided 
to put off the matter altogether. Afler the thing was done 
there was a deal of discussion about it. hen it was 
too late to alter the decision, there were members in plenty 
to say that it was an unfair one, and to complain of what they 
declared was a breach of contract. But the end of it was that 
the debate did not come on, and the hon. members were ai 
liberty to rush off to Her Majesty’s Theatre and see M. 
Gounod’s Faust. 

This incident was in the highest degree flattering to Lord 
Palmerston. It is an almost unprecedented circumstance that 
when a Minister has declared his readiness to discuss an im- 
portant political question, the House should manifest so com- 
plete a confidence in his discretion as to decline the discussion, 
and should leave negotiations in his hands. Such a mark of 
confidence is the more flattering just now, inasmuch as the 
House of Commons has nothing else than foreign politics to 
discuss; and it has general! ly shown itself sufficiently forward 
to talk on these matters at inconvenient seasons. Whether it 
be that the House really felt it ought to wait for the Russian 
answer to the notes of the Three Powers before discussing 
the conduct of Russia, or whether it be that our politicians 
are as to get nervous and are anxious to avoid the re- 
one ity of inciting hostilities, it is certain that Monday’s 
abstinence was wise, and indeed only just, towards that 
Power which is most interested in our Parliamentary criti- 

It was not a seemly thing that, having offered certain 
recommendations to Russia, we should anticipate her answer. 
There is a stage of iy og which silence is both reason- 
able und n . Mr. Horsman’s and Lord Robert Cecil’s 
acrid strictures will not be generally endorsed, nor has Parlia- 
ment hitherto done anything to deserye the accusation of co- 
wardice. The debates that have already taken place in both 
Houses show that neither House is in any 4 of abdicat- 
ing its functions, and that when the time for plain and open 
speaking comes, then there will be fain and open 
speaking. In the meanwhile, Parliament has sufficient 
confidence in the Government—or shall we say, in Lord 
Palmerston ?—to believe that all which can be done will be 
done to prevent, on the one hand, the Poles from being 
crushed, and on the other the outbreak of another European 
war. 

There was this further reason for the postponement of Mr. 
Hennessy’s motion. As yet the country has by no means set- 
tled in its own mind what it ought to do with respect to 
Poland. One day it is inflamed against Russia by telegrams 
from Cracow manufactured for that very purpose. The next 
day the heat of passion is subdued bya cautious reflection. It 
is seen that a war with Kussia would be no slight nor partial 
war. Such a calamity would involve complications affecting 
each one of the great Powers of Europe. A war in behalf of 
Poland would not be — in some remote province of the 

Empire, but in the very heart of Europe. It would 
not be fought out before some one stronghold, but it would in- 
volve whole provinces, It would not, in a word, be a siege, 
buta vy y+ From such a conflict it would be almost im- 
possible for the German Powers to stand aloof. Austria, 
ready to go with us now in the path of cautious diplomacy, 
would draw back, perhaps turn round and take part against 
us in case the pen gave way to the sword. How Prussia 
would act we can form a tolerably clear idea, and be pretty 
certain that in her we should not find anally. Then to add 
to other difficulties there is the suspicion which is alwavs felt 
for the Power who goes to war for the pro jon of 
ideas, and makes peace with the acquisition of domains 
Even Mr. Bright would scarcely venture to say “ Perish the 
Rhineland !” and not even a tree and united Poland would re- 
concile Englishmen to the sight of a French garrison in Ehren- 
breitstein. So there is a general disinclination to move rash} 
in this matter, and though, as Mr. Kinglake remarked, it 
“often the unpleasant lot of the House to look forward du- 
biously and tremulously into the future, and to go without light, 
to do so when they kuew that the Government were ready to 
supply them with the light they wanted in a few hours, would 
have to act inconsistently with the accustomed wisdom 
of the House of Commons.” e House and the country wait 
for further information, for some sure foundation on which to 
base their policy, which at the present time is wholly unset- 
tled and changes from day to day. 

The debate that took place on the no debate presented 
several points of interest. Lord Palmerston did not avail himself 
of the of maintaining silence which the House had 
so unex raven him. He detailed briefly but fully the 
proposi! w had been made by her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, he confirmed the statement which had been made by 
Mr. Layard with to the cruelties practiced on the 
Poles, and he stated course he should have adopted had 
the debate on Mr. Hi 8 motion come on. It is clear that 

Palmerston, while emphatically attributing to Earl Rus- 

sell the oytem | of the aforesaid pesgodtons, and so far 

for himself the right to take additional and more de- 
prepared to advocate the 


' ro 

few persons to the former length; and so make 

camaleeal teeta, Aanee catia It is on the second 
t where differences are likely to arise. Mr. Disraeli, in- 
See eee Gnctane wien by 

the Government. He that it was an unsatisfactory 


Y | Anyhow, English and Continental 


.|Testricted by clime or country, but has been displayed in 
globe. In this great work | 4; 


course, inasmuch as it was only restoring things to their former 
condition—re-establishing, i.¢., the complicated  smenany prob- 
lem which has so long proved vexatious to the Powers of Eu- 
rope. He saw but two Practes eoaunee--sae acknowledgment 
of Russian unity, or of Polish dence. Although Mr. 
Disraeli carefully concealed his as to which he thought 
the i course, it is important to have even this manifesta- 
tion of opinion from the Conservative leader. It may be that 
Mr. Disraeli, in his admiration for the Emperor Napoleon 
—~ | be prepared to give his es to the second alternative, 
and so outbid the in their purchase of popular support. 
politicians will watch with 

more anxiety than ever the course taken by the two political 
es in Parliament upon what is jan, med the most 
urgent and serious question of the day.—Liverpool Courier, 

Une “A, 





kmperial Parliament. 


In the House of Lords on the 22d ult., Lord Brovucnam 
asked the Foreign Secretary if he had any objection to lay on 
the table certain papers connected with the treatment of li- 
berated slaves in Brazil. He said the conduct of the Govern- 
ment of Brazil, in reference to the abolition of Slavery, 
been admirable, and contrasted favourably with that of Spain, 
which had done nothing except receive the compensation.— 
Earl Russe.1 said he had no objection to produee the papers. 

In the House of Commons, on the same evening, Sir G. 
Grey, in reply to Mr. Ferrand, said that a report had been 
received from Leeds with respect to the proceedings of alleged 
Federal recruiting in that town. The papers were under the 
consideration of the law advisers of the Treasury, and could 
not yet be produced. 

Lord R. Cecrt asked if Government had received any infor- 
mation that the Federal Prize Courts had decided that a ves- 
sel ht by a Federal cruiser and bound to a neutral port, 
might be seized and condemned if there was ground to believe 
that it was intended subsequently to run the blockade.—Mr. 
Layarp said that the despatches he had received by the 
last mail made no mention of this affair. Mr. Layard 
also announced that a tel had been received trom 
the Russian Government denying the report that orders 
had been issued to flog Polish women wearing mourning. 
The House refused to allow Mr. Hennessy to bring forward his 
resolution vente, er Poland at the present — although 
the Government had given its consent.—Lord PALMERSTON 
made some explanations upon the Polish question, and stated 
that the following was the substance of the dispatches to Rus- 
sia by England, France and Austria: 

I. A general and complete amnesty. 

IL. A national representation on the principle of that esta- 
blished by Alexander I., in virtue and in execution of the 
treaty of Vienna. The Austrian Government took a modified 
view of this, but H. M. Government was of opinion that to 
satisfy the just expectations of the Poles, the representation 
should be established on the footing of the charter of Alex- 


E 


ander I. 

III. The Poles alone should be appointed to public 
offices, as Poles alone were likely to command confidence. 
IV. That perfect liberty of conscience shall be granted, 
- that due protection be accorded to the religion of the 

‘oles, 

V. That the Polish language be used in all public transac- 
tions and in the education of the people. 

VI. That a regular of recruiting be established to 
prevent a recurrence of the proceedings which led to the pre- 
sent insurrection. 

The proceedings on the 25th were unimportant. The vote 
for fortifications was postponed, owing to the absence of Lord 
Palmerston, from an attack of gout. 

In the House of Lords, on the 26th, Earl Russell denied the 

statement that Napoleon had renewed his overtures for joint 
mediation between the Unionists and Confederates. Earl Rus- 
sell’s words were as follows: 
“ As to the question, whether any communication has been 
made to the Government of this country by the Government 
of the Emperor of the French, proposing or suggesting a re- 
cognition of the Southern States, I have to say that no such 
communication has been received. Upon the general subject 
of recognition, I do not think the circumstances are much al- 
tered since my noble friend Lord Stratheden brought forward 
his motion in this House, and I entertain the same opinions 
which I then expressed.” 

In the House of © , Mr. Roebuck stated that he 
should bring on a motion for the recognition of the Confede- 
rates States on the 30th. 

<quealjaiisneeeds 
MR. A. T. STEWART’S GIFT TO LISBURN. 


Great calamities have this advantage—they awaken great 
sympathies. The cotton crisis and the distress that it caused 
have called into action a lavish spirit of generous benevolence 
that does honour to the This benevoleace has not been 





nearly every portion of the ci 
of foreign charity, the citizens of the Northern States of Ame- 
rica have taken the lead; and, as if their own internal sor- 
rows had caused them fo feel still more intensely for the dis- 
tress of others, their contributions to aid the people of 
Lancashire and the cotton operatives in the neighbourhood of 
Lisburn have been munificent in the extreme. Of the thirty- 
two hundred pounds raised by the Lisburn Relief Committee. 
ay one-half was subscribed by the citizens of the Federal 
tates. 

On a recent occasion we referred to the noble contribution 
which had been promised by Mr. Alexander T. Stewart, of 
New York, for the purpose of relieving the distress in Lisburn 
and the district of the Maze. This splendid evidence of the 
benevolent feeling of one man corsists of an entire of 
breadstuffs and provisions, all of which have been cunelaned 
by the donor to five trustees, to be by them applied to the 
benefit of the ae The following extract from a letter, a 
copy of which has been received by each of the trustees, will 
best explain the extent of the gift. The letter is dated New 
York, May 26, 1863 :— 

“Tt having become known that I had made a subscription 
in behalf of the operatives of Lancashire, some o!d friends 
li near the place of my nativity, Lisburn, Ireland, informed 


























































Hugh McCall, Lisburn; and George Fox, my partner, among 
conk persons in the locality to which I have referred as have 
been thrown out of employment for want of the raw material 
heretofore supplied from pas on | for cotton manufacture, 
and int which ind taey have lately been I have 
supposed that it would be desirable for some of those opera- 
tives to seek their fortunes in the United States: you are there- 
fore at liberty to allow free p: to such of them, male or 
female, in the enjoyment of g: health, between the aga of 

hteen and thirty, and who can read and write, as the com- 

ttee may see proper to send. Trusting that the vessel ma’ 
arrive safely at the port of destination—that the usual fiel 
of industry may soon be opened to these operatives, and com- 
mending the master of the vessel to your friendly attention, 
and this humble effort to the favour of Providence, 

“T remain yours truly, ALEXANDER T. STEWART.” 

The bark Mary Hdson sailed from New York on the 18th, 
and may, therefore, be expected to arrive here in a few days. 
Mr. Stewart has not only paid the freight of the vessel from 
New York to this port, but he has also chartered her.to take 
back as many ore passengers as her capacity will admit 
of. The cargo itself is supposed to be value for nearly four 
thousand pounds, and the cost of ——_ and passenger ac- 
comantalon on the return voyage will probably raise the 
total close up to six th d pound king, on the whole, 
one of the most princely donations ever recorded in the annals 
of private benevolence. We trust that the ship Mary 
Edson, arriving at our port on her mission o —. will be 
hailed with hearty welcome by the people of Belfast. The 
Harbour Commissioners and Custom House authorities were 

ood enough to remit all charges and dues in the case of the 

Ola Hickory, and we feel certain that at least equal attention 
will be shown to the Mary Hdson, Belfast has long been 
famed for its hearty appreciation of high-hearted philan- 
thropy, and never before has there been an occasion better 
calculated to call forth that feeling than the landing at our 
harbour of the captain, officers, and crew of the ship that 
brings with it the noble gift of Mr. A. T. Stewart to the suf- 
fering poor.— Belfast Northern Whig, June 13. 


—_>__—__ 


GLEANINGS FROM ENGLISH PAPERS. 
THE CASE OF THE “ ALEXANDRA.” ” 


The case of the seizure of the suspected gunboat Alezandra 
at Liverpool was commenced in the Court of Queen’s Bench 
in London on the 22d June, before Chief Baron Pollock, aud 
terminated in a verdict for the defendant amidst considerable 
applause. Sir Hugh Cairns, in addressing the jury for the de- 
fendants, showed that they would not stretch or warp English 
laws to suit the temper of a foreign minister or the exigencies 
of a foreign State. The Attorney-General denied that the Go- 
vernment had been in the slightest degree influenced or coerced 
by any representations on the part of the U. 8. Government. 
The udge summed up strongly in favour of the defendants, 
claiming for them the benefit of the slightest doubt. He argued 
that if Birmingham manufacturers were at liberty to export 
arms for belligerents, similar privileges should be conceded 
to shipbuilders. He quoted Chancellor Kent in support of this 

ument. 

he Attorney-General tendered a bill of exceptions against 
the ruling of the Judge, so that the case goes before another 
tribunal. 

The papers all have comments on the case. 

The Zimes, after reading the charge of the Lord Chief Baron 
to the jury, is tempted at first to grudge the time expended by 
eminent counsel on so simple a question. The difficulty arises 
partly out of intent and partly out of the language of the For- 
eign Enlistment act. It was not intended to prevent any spe- 
culation in ships, or to fetter bona fide commerce-in any way. 
In a word, it was not intended to give any advantage to belli- 
gerents who might be in want of arms and munitions, and in 
no want of ships; but to check practices approximating to 

rivate war on the part of English subjects. Had the Foreign 
Enlistment act mentioned rifles, gunpowder, shot or shell, in- 
stead of ships, we may be sure that the Confederates would 
have spared no pains to intercept the consignment of Bir- 
mingham hardware. 

The Star says the verdict wili, of course, not take effect un- 
til the arguments of Crown lawyers have been heard in a su- 
perior Court, or until a verdict of acquittal has been obtained 
by the builders of the ship in the action of misdemeanour to 
which they are still liable. The jury acted under almost ex- 
plicit instructions from the Judge. It is not the jury, but the 
Chief Baron who is to blame if justice has miscarried and the 
objects of the law have been defeated. 

The Post says it is satisfactory to feel that the Lord Chief 
Baron has acted in accordance with high American authority 
in his interpretation of the law, and it will be impossible for 
the American Government to question the soundness of his 
opinion, without impugning that of the greatest of their law- 
yers, Justice Story. 

A weekly paper of the 27th ult. thus sums up the case : 
The long-talked-of case of the alleged Confederate cruiser 
lerandra came on before Chief Baron Pollock on Monday. An 
elaborate information of ninety-eight counts demanded the for- 
feiture of the vessel, as having been fitted out to violate the 
Foreign Enlistment Act. Messrs. Fawcett and Preston, a Li- 
verpool firm of engineers, who had protested against the 
seizure, and claimed the ship as their property, were the de- 
fendants. Evidence was adduced for the Crown to prove the 
warlike character of her build, and the fact that instructions 
as to her construction were constantly given by notorious 
Confederate agents; but the principal witness was a Confe- 
rate deserter, former] A pomery of the Alabama, and whose 
meral character suffered considerably in cross-examination. 
ir Hugh Cairns dwelt much upon the inexpediency of put- 
ting in force the Act under which the information was laid, 
passed in 1819, for the first time, for political objects, charac- 
terized the principal Crown witnesses as “five discharged 
workmen, two ps, anda spy." but may. rested on the 
ground that there was ro sufficient proof of warlike equip- 
ment at the time of the seizure. The Chief Baron propounded 
the doctrine (analyzed in another column) that actual arma- 
ment at the time of seizure alone justified forfeiture, and the 
Act had, consequently, not been violated. The jury returned 
a verdict for the race yeage upon which the Attorney-General 
immediately tendered a bill of exceptions, so that the ques- 
tions of law will come before a full Court of Error. 


SYMPATHY WITH THE SOUTH. 

A meeting has been held at Preston, under secession 
ontint to express sympathy with the South. Resolutions 
were offered that, in the opinion of the meeting, the 
Confederates, by efforts to accomplish independence, 
have entitled themselves to its sympathy. A counter resolu- 
tion ‘proposed, declaring it desirable to 
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THB ALBION. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JULY 11, 1863. 


Europe—the Two Questions of the Day. 
Papers and letters by various mails—including that of the 
27th ult. from Liverpool—dwell almost exclusively upon the 
absorbing topic of civil war, as waged in either hemisphere. 
Will there be, ought there to be, intervention between Russia 
and Poland, between the United and the Confederated States ? 
This is the point, much discussed in public and in private, as 
occurrences from time to time appeared to give fresh o>- 
casion. And with respect to that war which must interest the 
reader in higher degree, there was apt cause for rumour and 
debate. Early in the week of which we write, the Times’ 
Paris correspondent confidently announced a growing dispo- 
sition in the Imperial mind—it might be termed a foregone 
wreck. “Salammbé6,” with her airy robe, her arms to | conclusion—that the hour had arrived for recognizing the na- 
the hemp byw be — i Bere big vy “nowy — tionality of the South. His Majesty, it was said, had again in- 
The Americans, whe are never Jatisfied unless they an a vited Great Britain to join him in offering mediation ; and 
Herod Herod, appear to have been lately turning their atten-| failing her support, he would betake himself to Spain. An 
tion, notwithstanding the deadly realities of civil war, to the | interview granted at Fortainebleau to Messrs. Roebuck and 
—- a pee, Swany vn oy — Lindsay, the well-known Southern advocates in the House of 
Sb aiterteen, they have hit 4. sag an ides ae pecstinna to | Commons, lent currency to the report. Nevertheless, so far 
whip all creation. Some one has promised to light up ladies | as England is concerned, Lord Russell quietly disposed of it, 
with gas—literally, to make them their own illuminations! | in the House of Lords on the evening of the 26th ult., by de- 
The gas is to be contained in an ele claring that no such overtures had been made to our Foreign 
Office. Spain, it may be assumed, will follow the example of 
England; so that if Louis Napoleon decide on recognition or 
support, he must take the initiative alone, and alone bear the 
brunt of consequences. It is difficult to know whether his de- 
cision was at so nice a turning-point, as to be influenced by the 
news of his own army capturing the city of Mexico, and of 
General Lee’s army invading Pennsylvania; but we deem it 
probable, under any circumstances, that he would await the 
issue of this latter change in Southern tactics and also the re- 
sult of two famous sieges on the Mississippi, one of which was 
abruptly closed last Saturday. If this surmise be correct, the 
idea of foreign interference in any shape may be dismissed for 
the present. We dismiss also, as beneath contempt, the daily 
balderdash of the V. Y. Herald and its imitators, touching the 
sweep that is to be made—of England from her. North Ameri- 
can Colonies and of France from Mexico—by the irresistible 
forces of the Union, so soon as the civil war is over. If there 
were the slightest weight or worth in all their wretched rho- 
domontade, England and France would not be idly waiting 
for the blow to fall on them. The world is not governed by 
much wisdom, it is true; but, thank Heaven, this Republic is 
not yet sunk under the régime of Heralds and the like. 

The great English lawyers—if the brood be not extinct— 
have had a prodigious cackling over a small case, chat of the 
Alexandra despatch-boat, briefly reported elsewhere. It seems 
to us that all the learning that lay under the ponderous horse- 
hair wigs congregated, bore less directly on international re- 
lations than the quiet notice to the outfitter of the C. 8. gun- 
boat Gibraltar (or Southerner) at Liverpool, to the effect that 
she would be seized, unless two heavy and suspicious-looking 
guns were put ashore. Another significant fact may also be 
put on record. A number of the foremost merchants and 
ship-owners in Liverpool lately memorialised Lord Russell 
on the subject of the Foreign Enlistment Act, praying him 
that the Act might be made more practically stringent, in re- 
spect to outfitting belligerent cruisers in neutral ports. Most 
respectably signed, and well-intended, it is one of the poorest 
compositions of the kind that pen ever wrote. Yet it may 
prove its weight. : 

The difficult and delicate Polish question, as regarded in 
England, is the subject of an interesting article above, sug- 
gested by Parliamentary reticence herein. It has been well 
remarked that there is more good sense in the House of Com- 
mons than in any one of its members. As a body, they shrink 
from committing the country to a war on behalf of the op- 
pressed, for the evils that would ensue might be greater 
than that which it is desirable to palliate. Meanwhile, no 
definite tidings as to the Polish or Russian chances of ultimate 
success, are yet divulged. But Russia is actively arming 
against possible external foes, while prosecuting with atrocious 
severity her efforts to put down the revolt. We say atrocious 


THE ANGLO-BRAZILIAN DIFFICULTY. 


Paris, June 24th.—The bulletin of the Moniteur of to-da; 
b eye the following from the Independance :—* Althou; 

e details of the award pronounced by the 
gifs on the 20th inst., in reference to the Brazil 
are not yet known, it 
has been decided in favour of the Brazilian Go 
is said that his Majesty decided that, notwithstand 
irregularities on the part of the Brazilian authorities which 
he points out and censures, the treatment of which the Eng- 
lish officers complained did not constitute an insult to the 
British nation.” 
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EccENTRICITIES OF CosTUME.—We are at the present mo- 
ment going through a phase of extravagance which involves 
a great deal of bad taste. But it is at the French court that 
the tendency has found its most extreme development. The 
pm | balls patronised by the fair Eugénie are fanciful in- 
deed. Ladies are found doing the best they can to make 
themselves look like beehives and trees—trees of which the 
fruit, like those in the garden of Aladdin, are jewels. Others 
issue out ofimitation hives, in the winged similitude of the 
little honey;makers ; while some how near they can sail 
to the shores of indecorum without positively suffering ship- 


t little tank or meter, 
gold, and hidden among the seductive mysteries of 
the back . From the upper surface of this reservoir the 
jets wohld burst forth ; and, the lady being duly charged with 
the inflammable vapour, would depart for the ball-room with 
the gas only just alight. Previous to entering the room, the 
husband, lover, or gentleman in attendance, would turn up the 
ets, and the beauty would burst upon the assembled company 
the full blaze of her splendour, surpassing even the princess 

in Ben Jonson, who 


—came in like a. hid with jewels 
That were the spoils of provinces. 


The conception may have originated in the custom prevalent 
among South American ladies of impaling live fire-flies on 
pins, and wearing them about their evening dresses like burn- 
ing gems; but there is a certain savage poetry in this practice, 
which the more northern contrivance lacks. We have read 
a description in some book of travels of the starry glitter of 
those semi-Spanish belles,in the gauzy clouds of whose light ves- 
tures the imprisoned insects hang lambent and lucid ; and of the 
slow fading of the golden brightness as the life that feeds it 
ebbs and sinks—“ paling its ineffectual fire,” not before the 
dawn of day, but before the darkness of extinction. The gas- 
. Mneter may not produce so splendid an effect, and, as we have 
said, the idea is less poetical—less fit for some proud, fierce, 
handsome queen, some Cleopatra or Semiramis; but at least 
it is free from cruelty, and we do not know that any one has 
a right to object to American ladies and gentlemen spay 
their gas so harmless and urbane a fashion.—Zngli 
paper. 


Mrti-Owners aAnp Lanp-Owners.--There was again a kind 
of contest last night in the Commons respecting the manufactur- 
ing districts, in which what may be termed the agricultural, 
as opposed to the mill-owning, interest, were confronted with 
each other. That strong and zealous Conservative, Mr. Ben- 
tinck, led the way in a uussion which arose out of the Bill 
for the employment of the distressed operatives in Lancashire 
and Cheshire. The millowners were accused of selfishness, 
and other unchristian acts, in the course they had pursued, 
and the member for Manchester, Mr. J. A. Turner, had to 
come to the rescue. This debate would have been feeble and 
gentlemanly, unless the virulence of Mr. Ferrand had been in- 
troduced into it. His hostility to the manufacturers of Lan- 
cashire knows no abatement, but he was replied to in admira- 
ble style by two very superior men—Col. Patten and Mr. Vil- 
liers. Ultimately, the House went into Committee on the Bill, 
a oe various clauses were agreed to.—Huropean Times, 

lune 27. 


Tue Kixc or Danomey.—The King of Dahomey is an ill- 
used man. Commodore Wilmot has sent home a despatch 
concerning him which presents him in an almost amiable 





i He cannot, he says, pat an end at once to the practice 
sla’ human victims,—if he did his own head would be 
cut off,—and he understands his epoch too well to challenge 
public opinion ; but he limits the number as much as he can ; 
only fourteen selected victims were doomed to be sacrificed 
in the celebration of the festivivies witnessed by Commodore 
Wilmot, and of these half were spared. In short, to Commo- 
dore Wilmot he = himself as a much slandered pe 
tentate, and the modore evidently so regards him. He 
found umbrellas as much valued at the Court of Dahomey as 
were feared at the Court of Uganda. Variegated um- 

las to be the King’s weakness, and his wives are 
only in number of the wives of the King of Uganda. 

His guard of Amazons 


severity, because it has been the custom—especially among 
Saete atten attends ~ pad pocamats of Americans secretly ashamed of their boasted close alliance 
Par ee Secesens ¢ of hospitable cling: bad with an irresponsible despot—to set off, against a system diz- 
but the “ King of the Blacks,” and on ‘mot | metrically opposed to their own, the personal character of the 

is convinced tat is not near so black as he has beer |Teigning Monarch. What fulsome flatteries have been ad- 


dressed to his Majesty Alexander II., by Republican Ministers 
at his Court, we will not pause to recall. Not for their dis- 
comfiture—for they are small persons—but for the sake of hu- 
manity, we regret to learn, by the citation of official docu- 
ments, that the foul and savage Russian executioner, General 


, June 27. 


wa GREAT wey ie New which General Grant 
struck against re} m at Vicksburg! 
last night by a still tier “ blow” 
the usual 





miscuous howling, which are the expression of| Mouravief, has been only acting under the immediate order of 
patriotism—the people of Jersey City deter-| the Czar, while rivalling among the Poles the bloody doings 

Mag ne eo ae ire econ ee wine Of| of the Duke of Alvain nis day among the Netherlanders. Well 

— Sar Dyan: Seieieh See diamines aunteaaaane omen op 

sen! must 

‘The ram’s horn which levelled Jericho was a w and . 

asthmatic failure in com with this, It the? joint mortem ch ma mes hen reso hy age ne deems 

“blowing” of seventy-five ves and of General misery pusget Was, span ip paastons-rinel- 

do not flatten the pient Mouraviefs are not without defenders. 


epeprueny, ass ape he for us in aeros- 
tatics.—NV. Y. World, June 1 — 


The French Ministry is remodelled ; and, for the moment, the 


Emperor's faithful friend and serving men, the Counts of Per- 
signy and Walewski, are not members of the Cabinet. Not 
much importance is attached to the fact, so far as the foreign 
policy ot the Empire is announced, though it may be presymed 
that some slight concession to local liberty is indicated in the 
change. ser 

The Civil War; Repulse of the Confederates in Pennsylvania. 

The invasion of the North by the Southern army under 

General Lee—which was commenced under auspices that, to 
say the least, caused considerable alarm throughout the Union, 
and inflicted no slight damage upon the locatities over-run— 
has had a result disastrous to the invaders. When we wrote 
last, the uppermost question was: “ where will they strike ?” 
At the actual moment of writing, it is: “how will they 
escape?” This prodigious change has been brought over the 
face of affairs by three days of fierce and sanguinary fighting, 
in the neighbourhood of Gettysburg, Pennsylvania, on Wed- 
nesday, Thursday, and Friday, of last week. On each day the 
Southerners were the assailants; on the first, they obtained 
some advantage; on the second, they were repulsed at all 
points ; and on the third, they were so signally defeated, that 
General Lee abandoned Lis ground, left his wounded behind 
him, and commenced his retreat across the Potomac. But he 
carried off his guns, and an immense amount of gathered spoil, 
large portions of the latter having, however, been recaptured 
from him by the cavalry of the U.S., which has hung upon 
his rear, harrassed his movements, and added almost daily to 
the immense number of prisoners taken during the three days’ 
engagements. The Army of the Potomac—General Meade’s 
main force, that is, and undoubted victors at Gettysburg— 
though represented day by day as “in active pursuit” and in 
“full pursuit” of the “ flying enemy,” did not certainly press 
him very hard, nor is it known at present that any renewed 
attack upon him on a large scale has been made. Lee, there- 
fore, though repulsed and most severely handled, has not been 
actually routed. 
" The awful details of these several battles of Gettysburg 
have filled the journals; and they tell tales of soldierly daring 
and endurance, that have never been surpassed, and that may 
well thrill with ecstacy and excitement the countrymen of 
those who fought, however the world at large must continue 
to mourn over all this bloodshedding among brothers. And 
as the dauntless conduct of their own side, and the reckless 
valour of their foe, is described by Northern eye-witnesses, so 
do they testify to the excellent generalship of their new 
Commander. General Meade is represented as having ma- 
neeuvred with admirable skill and effect ; he deserves also a 
word of praise for the brevity and modesty of his despatchts, 
which are in marked contrast with the windy letters of 
some of his predecessors, and with the vapid speeches of cer- 
tain of his military superiors at Washington. Finally, for 
the main point must be reached at last, it will be asked 
what were the losses on either side, if these conflicts were so 
furious and so bloody ? Here the old difficulty presents itselt— 
the prominence and frequency of exaggerated rumours, the 
absence of official reports. We only know that several thou- 
sands of Southern prisoners have been actually taken, and 
that on no occasion during the war has slaughter been on so 
vast a scale or wounds so rife. It cam scarcely be an exag- 
geration to set Lee’s losses down at more than twenty thou- 
sand. On the Union side they have also been deplorably 
heavy; one news-gatherer on the snot gives them, on what 
he terms semi-official authority, as amounting to seventeen 
thousand. Officers, on either side, have been sacrificed by 
hundreds. 

It can be no news to any one that another fierce battle is 
expected. Heavy and continued rains have so swollen the 
Potomac that it has been impossible for Lee to carry across * 
his artillery and trains ; and General Meade, with strong re- 
inforcements, was known to be almost up with him yesterday. 
The scene of the next great fight will probably be within the 
triangle formed by Williamsport on the Potomac, and Hagers- 
town and Boonsborough in Maryland. 

The tidings from Gettysburg were known at Washington 
on Saturday, the Fourth of July, and gave piquancy to the na- 
tional celebration. Exultant crowds, deeming the war atan end, 
thronged around the residences of the President and several of 
the Ministers. Speeches from these gentlemen were of course 
drawn forth. They were remarkable only for the minimum 
of credit and thanks awarded to General Meade; and in the 
case of Mr. Seward for a more than usual display of uncalled- 
for egotism. One might have supposed the Foreign Secretary 
on the Lupercal, and a grateful country offering him acrown, 
when one reads of his repeated and superfluous abnegation. 


The Fall of Vicksburg. 

After a close investment on one side and a valiant defence 
on the other, lasting forty-seven days, Vicksburg was uncon- 
ditionally surrendered by General Pemberton to General 
Grant, on the Anniversary of National Independence. The 
garrison paroled as prisoners of war, consisted of 18,000 men, 
of whom one third were sick and wounded. Though the 
battles of Gettysburg did not end in a rout, there can be no 
question that this capture of the Mississippi stronghold isa 
terrible blow to the Confederacy. It is all the more severe, 
that it inevitably leads to the fall of Port Hudson, and toa 
check upon Southern advantages in Louisiana, which have 
been creeping by degrees, of late, into public notice. 


A Mysterious Overture. 
Amid shouts of victory, the groans of the wounded, and la- 
mentations for the dead, a strange little incident occurred, 
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Fortress Monroe, that a steamer had come down from Rich- 
mond to Rampton Roads under flag of truce, having on board 
Mr. Stephens, the Vice-President of the Confederate States, 
bearer of a letter from Mr. Davis, C. 8. “Commander in Chief,” 
to Mr. Lincoln, U. 8. “ Commander in Chief,” and asking leave 
to proceed in the steamer to Washington to deliver it. Should 
this delegate be received? A Cabinet Council was held, to 
determine the knotty point; but it dawdled, and adjourned, 
and took so much time to make up its mind on this very 
simple point, that when a negative answer was sent back to 
the U. 8. Admiral at Hampton Roads, Mr. Stephens had al- 
ready become tired of waiting, and had steamed back again 
to Richmond. Conjecture is busy as to the nature of the mis- 
sion; and the balance of probability lies in one dirgction. 
Neither the U. S. successes at Gettysburg, nor the fall of 
Vicksburg being known, it is likely that President Davis took 
advantage of the memorable date, and earnestly appealed to 
President Linvoln to end the war by acknowledging the Con- 
federacy. 





Minor Occurrences of an Eventful Week. 

A few items there are, which may not be omitted from our 
summary, though their value pales beside the present events 
noticed above.—In the way of military operations, it should 
be mentioned that the U. 8. General Forster has sent out a 
cavalry expedition from Newbern, which succeeded—in ad- 
dition to other damage—in destroying several miles of the 
rail-road between Wilmington and Weldon, which is the main 
line of communication between Charleston and the Confede- 
rate capital.—Of Generale Dix and Keyes, and their “ proba- 
ble” capture of Richmond, reports no longer grace the bulle- 
tin-boards.—At Helena, Arkansas, a severe repulse, by Gene- 
ral Prentiss, of a Southern attacking force is chronicled in 
the daily prints. 

The last Conscription law has gone into operation in New 
England; and the levy will be drawn for, in this city, on 
Monday next. The Government at Washington very wisely 
drew back from its absurd assumption, that the $300 sub- 
stitute clause was to be valid or otherwise, at the option 
of the Secretary of War.—The price of gold coin has fallen 
here 12 per cent., since the announcement of the Northern 
successes in Pennsylvania and on the Mississippi. 





The North Pole Changing Owners. 

Among our selected items of last week, there was one that 
deserved a more conspicuous place than it received, being in 
close juxta-position with our Chess memoranda, wherewith it 
had only this in common—that it involved a problem and sun- 
dry curious moves. It was headed: “Strange Dissolution of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company,” and commenced with these 
words: “ The North Pole has been sold by private transfer.” 
The subject is sufficiently momentous to demand more serious 
treatment, which, by the way, it is beginning to receive from 
some of our Canadian contemporaries. 

The “International Financial Assvciation,”’ of London, 
having been got up by certain gentlemen, envious of the fame 
and doings of the Paris Crédit Mobilier, has commenced its 
little business of negotiating for railroads, canals, principali- 
ties, and patents, and whatever else turns up in these days of 
magnificent speculation. “To them entered”—as the quaint 
old dramatists would have said—two rival claimants. One was 
all for the perpetuation of furs, foxes, and fat dividends; the 
other for human and humane enterprizes, for settlements, 
roads, and farms. One clung to the rights and the sweets of 
monopoly ; the other looked to national advantages based upon 
individual profit. The new Company, with the long name, 
have deemed the occasion fitting for a magnificent stroke of 
business. They have entered upon it therefore, not negli- 
gently, though for the moment a portion of their light may be 
hidden under a bushel. 

Immediately after the visit of the Duke of Newcastle—in 
attendance on the Prince of Wales—to America, negotiations 
were renewed by the home Government for the cancelling or 
purchase of the Hudson’s Bay Company’s local interests, with 
a view to promoting the construction of a connecting line 
with the Pacific, by which the new Crown Colonies, then being 
formed, might communicate with Canada and with both oceans. 
But the Company’s demands were exorbitant, when approached 
by Government agents; and accordingly the matter was al- 
lowed to sleep. The Duke of Newcastle, however, has been 
awake to Colonial interests, and in earnest, and has encouraged 
if not directed, negotiations through the new medium; nor 
can the transfer well be consummated without the assent of 
Parliament, which would be largely influenced in such a mat- 
ter as this by the views of the Colonial Office. It was under- 
stood that these would be given to the House of Peers, by the 
Colonial Secretary, on the 26th ult., but no such revelation 
‘was made, nor was there any allusion whatever to the subject. 
While we await therefore some more definite idea of what 
the futnre has in store, it may not be amiss to glance at the 
past, aided by a summary of the proceedings, so far as known, 
that appeared in the Quebec Mercury of the 4th inst. 

In November last, while the Commissioners on the Interco- 
lonial Railway were in London, a project was started for the 
formation of a Company—an off-shoot probably of the grand 
Association above-named—which, in consideration of certain 
rights and privileges, was to undertake the construction of a 
Telegraphic Line, the establishment of a Pony or Foot Ex- 
press, and finally the laying-out a Post Road across the con- 
tinent from the Canadian western boundary. But the terms, 
upon which the of this Company (headed by Mr. 
Watkins, of Grand notoriety) were willing to take in 
hand these improvements, would no doubt eventuate in 

building-up as wealthy a corporation and as great a monopoly, 


as those which are now to be disposed of. Neither would it, 
we imagine, be difficult to find subscribers of the requisite 
amount of capital, £1,500,000, here in New York, notwith- 
standing the British character of the whole affair, and the 
British locale to which the improvements would be limited, if 
terms so advantageous could be secured. These are nothing 
less than that, in the first place, 5 per cent. interest on a capi- 
tal of half a million sterling should be guaranteed to them by 
the Imperial and Colonial governments jointly ; and secondly, 
that they should be entitled to 100 adjacent miles in width 
throughout the entire extent of the road; further, that the 
works of the Company should be exempt from taxation for 30 
years; and further still, that in the event of their building a 
Railway within a given time, they should be entitled to 200 
adjoining miles! Truly, a vast scheme, and one that quite 
eclipses that of the Illinois Central Railway with its Land 
grant of ten miles adjoining across a single State. This one 
proposes to annex miles by the hundred, across a large portion 
of a Continent. “ “ 

The modest project having been laid before the authorities 
in Downing Street, it is not surprising that the Colonial Secre- 
tary pronounced it wn peu trop fort. He could not concur in 
the opinion of Canadian delegates, that the work was of such 
special Imperial importance, as to justify the introduction of 
a new “principle of subsidizing or guaranteeing telegraphic 
lines on land.” He was willing however to recommend that 
“British Columbia should pay £10,000 sterling per annum as 
its share of £20,000 —being at the rate of 4 per cent. on a capi- 
tal of £500,000 ; the guarantee to commence when the line 
should be in working order.” The truth is—hard and un- 
pleasant though it be—Canadian interests are not very popu- 
lar just now in Parliamentary circles, for reasons growing 
out of what has passed, and what has not passed, concerning 
the defences of the Province. Mr. Watkins is expected im- 
mediately at Quebec ; and his arrival will doubtless produce 
considerable agitation of the subject—if nothing more. 


“A Good Deed in a Naughty World.” 

At the time when the charitable sympathies of this city 
were elicited by the pressing wants of our poor Lancashire 
weavers, we had the pleasure of recording the name of Mr 
Alexander T. Stewart as one of those liberal donors who con- 
tributed less in accordance with his feelings than in propor- 
tion to his means. But we were not aware, until it came un- 
der our-notice the other day, in a Be!fast newspaper, that this 
gentleman had in like manner come forward to relieve the 
need of his more immediate countrymen. The story is so 
simply told by the journal in question, and by Mr. Stewart's 
letter embodied in its article, that we should probably but spoil 
the narrative of a kindly and gracious act, were we to make 
any attempt at embellishing it. We refer the reader therefore 
to another column, wherein he will find the thoughtful man- 
ner of this noble gift detailed in the extract to which we allude. 

The North of Ireland men, spread over the face of the world 
in search of fortune, are proverbial, like their neighbours the 
Scotch, for their shrewdness, their thrift, and their integrity. 
It is very pleasant to have to call attention to another instance 
of beneficence originating from that quarter—all the more 
so, that it is associated with those reminiscences of early home 
that are never obliterated by long residence abroad, and that 
it forms an acceptable relief, amid the horrors of warfare and 
the trickeries of politicians, to which so much of our space is 
necessarily devoted. 





Brama. 

It is imperative that theatrical entertainments, during the warm 
season, should be light, airy, sparkling—calculated merely to wile 
away a sultry evening hour, and to refresh “the heat-oppressed 
brain” with a cool breath of merriment. The perspiring Richard, 
bawling for “ another horse,” or the melancholy Hamlet, swelter- 
ing in his “customary suits of solemn black,” would, just now, 
be an ble and unpl t object of contemplation. In 
the month of July, nobody wants either strong intellectual stimu- 
lants, or lachrymal sensations, He, who makes us laugh, is now 
a benefactor. Give us but fun, and we will, with jolly Sancho 
Panza, “bid God bless the giver, nor look the gift horse in the 
mouth.”’ The severer conditions of criticism are, therefore, very 
properly relaxed in favour of such enterprises as that now in pro- 
gress, at the Winter Garden theatre, under the management of 
Miss Emily Thorne and Mr. Mark Smith. 

These efficient directors gave us the first taste of their quality 
on last Monday evening. The occasion was a merry one, The 
audience was good-humoured. Upon the orchestral throne sat 
the solid but mellifluors Cooke, A prelude of vivacious music 
sparkled out beneath his wand. Applause followed. It was evi- 
dent that expectation had been stimulated, alike by the promise 
of novelty in the entertainment itself, and by the prospect of see- 
ing old favourites. All knew that the genial face of Mark Smith 
would presently beam upon them, from beneath a gray wig and a 
broad-brimmed hat; that the frisky Stechell, remote in his dress- 
ing room, was even now arraying his sylph-like form in the femin- 
ine apparel of Madame Vanderpants; and that the golden-haired 
Emily Thorne would—if I may cite a poetic metaphor—start forth 
like a sunbeam at a moment’s notice, and 





unbind 
Her sudden ringlets, making bright the wind. 

In the midst of this enthusiasm the curtain rose upon 
Mr. Tom Taylor’s comedy, ‘“‘ Nine Points of the Law.” It is 
I believe, quite a long time since this play was last per- 
formed here. Yet it deserves frequent representation. It 
is comprised in one act, and exhibits a skilful blend- 
‘Ing of the elements of comedy and the elements of farce. Its 
persons are, for the most part, natural and agreeable in character, 
and its plot admits of several humorous situations. A middle- 
aged, worthy English gentleman, Mr. /ronsides (Mark Smith) has, 
by will of a deceased relative, acquired a title to a small estate. 











But a buxom widow, Mrs. Smylie (Miss Emily Thorne) is in posses- 
sien of the same, and proposes to occupy it. Mr. Ironsides there- 


upon besieges the widow, by means of his lawyer, Mr. Canning- 
ame (Mr. Sol. Smith.) Legal documents, however, avail nothing, 
and the plaintiff is at length obliged to come in person. He does 
so—expecting fierce opposition, but determined to conquer. 
Judge of his discomfiture, in p ofah , gentle lady, 
penitent and weeping! Like the renowned warrior who emulated 
Cesar, he is fain to echo—* We have met the enemy, and we are” 
hisn.” Having thus disposed of the principal, the widow changes 
her tactics, and, by a bold maneuvre, outwits the principal’s law- 
yer, and converts him to her own cause. In the sequel she re- 
bukes a mercenary lover, Rol’ingstone, (Mr. A. H. yy, un- 
masks the treachery of Cunning: , and tt to marry Iron- 
sides. This brief sketch of its plot suggests the humorous quali- 
ty of the piece, and the opportunities it affords for good acting. 

Those opportunities were improved. Mr. Smith depicted with 
hearty sympathy, and most amusing effect, the kind old bache- 
lor’s perplexity, when struggling between duty and compassion, 
in his interview with the tearfal widow: Miss Thorne—who, how- 
ever, is more at ease in farce than in comedy—simulated humility 
exceedingly well, in the same scenes : and Mr. Sol. Smith—though 
constantly suggestive of the Apothecary with whom Romeo 
traded, at Mantua—assumed the musty legal trickster, with pecu- 
liar naturalness and skill. This gentleman, by the way, is new to 
our stage ; but his evident facility in apprehending character, and 
his quiet and quaintly comic method, will certainly make him a 
favourite here.—The acting, in each of these parts, was, at frequent 
intervals, greeted with applause, and the effect of the whole per- 
formanee was extremely agreeable. 

The second piece, ‘‘ Wanted 1000 Milliners,” introduced Mr. 
Setchell in his grotesque impersonation of Madame Vanderpants. 
I have, on previous ions, ded the genuine humour 
and graphic style of this artist. In the part of Madame Vander- 
pants—though a very comic performance—he is not seen 
to the best advantage. The play is essentially vulgar, 
and no art can redeem it from this taint. It is, how- 
ever, impossible to see Mr. Setchell without being amused. His 
costumes are perfect, his facial expression is the certain cue for 
mirth, and his genuine relish for fun is contagious beyond resist- 
ance. As Tom Tape, in the closing piece—‘‘ Sketches in India” — 
he quite dispersed all gravity from the theatre. His imitations of 
the Great American Tragedian were perfect to the minutest detail, 
and even more amusing than the original. Nor was Miss Thorne 
legs successful in the exuberant part of Sally Scraggs. Her tragic 
style, by the way, though intended as burlesque, is quite as good 
as that of most tragic actresses. It remains to be mentioned that 
Mr. Mark Smith played Sir Matthew—a part which he costumed 
with exquisite taste, and performed with customary truthful- 
ness and humour. 

Thus successfully, the regular summer season has commenced at 
the Winter Garden—where, during the next five weeks, will reign 

Sport, that wrinkled Care derides, 
And Laughter, holding both his sides. 

Many readers, 1 am sure, will note with interest the record of 
Madame Ristori’s contemporary triumphs in London. She has 
followed up her success in Medea, by an impassioned personation 
of Queen Elizabeth, in Signor Giacometti’s tragedy “ Elisabetta, 
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Regina @’Inghilterra.” A local paper comments on the perfor- 
mance as follows : 


Beyond an imitation of authentic pictures in the costume and 
accessories, the Court of Elizabeth was as curious a specimen of 
English history, seen +) an Italian medium, as an English- 
man could well desire to laugh at. Robert Devereux, Earl of 
Essex, James VI. of Scotland, Lord Burleigh, Lord Howard of 
Effingham, “Sir Davison” (Elizabeth’s secretary), Lord Bacon, 
Sir Francis Drake, &c., figure on the scene, and are placed in a 
series of dramatic but impossible situations, and talk euch singu- 
lar anachronisms, absurdities, common (and uncommon) places, 
that the whole can only be saved by the fire of ius which Ma- 
dame Ristori throws, not only into the salient points, but into the 
by-play of her living and moving embodiment of the “ Virgin 
Queen.” The vanity, caprice, coquetry, avarice, hypocrisy, vio- 
lence, cruelty, obstinacy, haughty a de, indomitable courage, 
which go to muke up the s portrait of the greatest Sovereign 
of her time, were wonderfully vivified by Ristori. The 
presented by the great tragiderne—in the red hair, the 
ruff, the go usfrobes—her attitude on;the throne, and the'action 
in herim us outbreaks, were studies for the artist, and recalled, 
in life and combination, pictures familiar to the English eye. 

A grand scene was her interview with the Earl of Essex, when, 
after giving him the encouragement of a gracious and a lovin; 
woman, she, at each outbreak of his transports, checks him wi 
assumed haughtiness, gives him the historic ring, and then dis- 
misses him with queenly dignity, to burst into a woman’s feeling. 
In the finale of act second, when, having received the defiance of 
Philip of Spain, by oo ‘is b dor, the Marquis de Men- 
doza, who returns the Insignia of the Garter, she bestows the hon- 
oured symbol on Sir Francis Drake—roused the applause of the 

di 8 culmi d at the point where, seizing the sword 
of her father, Henry, and throwing away the sheath, she exclaims 
to the am or, “E dite a Filippo che Elisabetta ne lio 
lunge da se la — Quando queste due nazioni, comedue Atleti 

ti s’incontreranno sull’ 0, il mondo ne tremera ; e do 

2 scontro una di queste, pari al sasso che i fanciullo lancia nell’ 
acqua, sparira nei gorghi sanguigni. O Inghilterra, o Spagna, o 
Elisabetta, o Filippo—pe! re mio padre lo giuro!” e oath was 
well taken by Np by the surrounding nobles, and a warm call 
followed the of the curtain. The same approbation was ex- 
pressed at the close of act third, when after the treasonable defti- 
ance of Essex (Signor Pezzana,) that gentleman led on e 
Ristori, and gathered up the bouquets. 

Elisabetta, uramati speaking, is, haps, the finest of Ma- 
dame Ristori’s assumptions. The death of too true a 

icture of the end of one of the most glorious and remarkable of 
lish sovereigns, was watched and listened to with rapt attention. 
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It was one of those pieces of acting wherein you lose the sense ot 
Ses artificial in an overwhi conviction of the reality. Such 
e 


wer of genius to mould our intellects to its will, that the 
daughter of Henry VIII. orde: Tyrone to execution, and her 
successor James, then in Scotland, to the custody of her is, 
and, lastly, leaving to the British Solomon her Bible and her fa- 
ther’s 8 mingled with an apostrophe to “Mio Roberto in 
cielo,” ended by Lord Burleigh’s “ Morta,”. does not seem ridicu- 
lous, On the con , We feel its living truthfulness and reality, 
and hence offer the tribute of our unmixed admiration to the grat 
artist who can thus command our hearts.” MERCUTIO, 








——--“.+ 
Facts and Faucices. 

The Em; after much hesitation, has finally de- 
iguitienate tenn on « pilgrimage to the Holy 
pleco, and ject, in all probability, will be realized in 

course of the autumn of the present year. The 
Dost Mahomed Khan, before Herat, is reported from 
immediately following news of the capture of that 
city.———A duel has been on the. tapis between Lord Lu- 
can apd Gen. Brotherton 
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An excellent Ma) of thao ast of wan te Vinal wnt namely, in the case of a watch. Punch is “ sorry to re-| young and se willing, with what may be du- 

Maryland has been pu’ by Mr. Disturnell, of this city. | cord a sad accident that happened in one of the great cricket | ties. Her recent round of cuemeniale pe ym would 

‘The roads, mountain-gaps, courses of streams, and other na-| matches at Lord’s. A well-known long-stop attempted to make | try the — even of a robust constitution ; but a0 appear- 

tural features of the co ; are indicated no less clear-|a catch. The ball, however, which was travelling at a fearful ance in public was more appropriate than this visit for such @ 

ness than the sites of battles and other distinctive: points of oan pee ht through his hands.” An iron steam | purpose to Slough.—Zuropean , June 27. 

interest. A paper, published, in the Turkish language, yacht, uilt for the Viceroy of 5 (Ag Medtneery launched in 
the The ar ent has definitely 














































































at Stamboul, contained, lately, an am’ letter from a mollah aw f . 8. 
dated at the Cape of Good , Tevii the manners and | concl to accept the commutation of $300 for drafted men. 





customs of the in that colon 'y alluding | An order to that effect is prepared. of Internal 
to the amon, oon: eir priests, he | Revenue are designated as agents to receive the money. 

says, all advocate different and as to their bishops, |} Time is nothing to genius. Boccacio his literary life 
“one Colenso actually writes books his own ”)at the age of thirt: 


-five years ; Scott was over thirty when 
he began to write novels ; Chaucer wrote his best works 
late in life; and these are but few out of a multitude of illus- 
trations. Phillips, the Irish orator, speaks thus feeling] 
of his birth-place; “ there where the scenes of my childh 
remind me how innocent I was, and the graves of my fathers 
admonish me how pure I should continue.” We are 
lad to learn that the wife of the President of the United 
tates, who ry tone some injury from an accident, 
while riding, at Washington, has quite recovered. A 
volume containing three plays—one original and two trans- 
lated—by Mrs. Fann emble, is announced for publi- 
cation in London. The translations are “ Stuart,” 
from Schiller, and “Mademoiselle de Belleisle,” from 
Dumas. The name of the original play is not stated. 
Punch suggests, as a new name for St. James’s Palace, 
on Drawing-Room Days. “The House of Detention for Ladies.” 
It is hard that people should grow old, said a queru- 
lous person, to a ch wit. “ as it is,” replied the 
other, “it seems to be the only means yet discovered of en- 
joying long life..————aAccounts from Liberia represent 
that colony as in a flourishing state. A new President has 
lately been elected, the Hon. D. B. Warner, an African. 
“The Strong minded Woman: A Romance of American 
are, like shoes, “ rights and lefts.” The inner edge of each is | Life,” is the title of a novel, by Mr. Bayard Taylor, shortly 
quite stz t to the extremity of the great toe, while the outer|to be published here. An Emancipation Ordinance 
is rounded off to the shape of the foot. Thus plenty of room | has been by the Legislature of Missouri. Slavery is to 
is insured where the great toe requires it, without such unne- | be abolished in 1870. Slaves then over forty years old are to 
cessary largeness in other parts as to create creases in the stuff, | be slaves during life; those under twelve years old, till they 
and to gall the foot. The telegraphic cable, which isto | are twenty-three ; those over twelve years old, until the 
unite the coast of Spain with England, will extend from Cor- | 4th of July, 1876. The ladies of Shetland are about to 
unna to Falmouth, a distance of 600 miles. A new com- | present to the Princess of Wales a large selection of the best 
mercial steamship line has been established at Liverpool. The| woollen goods that can be manufactured there. 
steamers will ply between that port and Brazil. The first ves-| The amount of 10,200,000 cwts. of sugar was imported into 
sel will be the Sicilia, a screw steamer of 1,125 tons, and 360| the United Kingdom, in 1862, being a decrease of 436,000 
horse-power. She*will sail on the 7th of August, and touch at | cwts., as compared with 1861, and an increase of over 1,000,000 
Rio de Janeiro, Montevideo and Buenos Ayres. Four- | cwts., as com with 1860. A discovery has been 
teen New Zealanders, four of whom were women, were re- | made in R whereby the mercury used in the manufac- 
cently presented to the Prince and Princess of Wales, at| ture of looking-glasses may be so hardened as to be rendered 
Marlborough House. The Prince conversed with them for | defiant of humidity, friction, or blows. The pitedan thus 
more than an hour, by means of an interpreter. A | pre} damage; and, 


a pared may be transported without fear o 
Parliamentary return states that the income-tax for the year | the silvering ~being accomplished by a cheaper process than 
1861-2 was £10,990,108, ch: 














accepted, and it is proposed 
all over the empire. 

So gent £100 a year to the widow of the late Mr. Edward 
ughes, author of several popular works on education, and 
master of the Lower School, Greenwich, who at his death 

left a large family in destitute circumstances. It is ex- 
pected that, by next January, railway communication will be 
established between Meerut and Bombay and Calcutta. 
The ladies of Hampshire and the Isle of Wight have sub-. 
scribed £500 for the purchase of a handsome bracelet for pre- 
sentation to the Princess of Wales, in token of their congratu- 
lation on her marriage with the heir to the British Crown. 
The bracelet is a “mail” band in solid gold, with the 
cross set in its centre, and com 

ruby and four brillian 
rose of Hampshire, 
Stockings “to suit the feet” are now sold in London. The 
























































on £298,304,987. —Street | any yet known, the glass is ten or twenty per cent. cheaper 
railways are to be introduced into Madras. ‘The Cana- | than at present. M. Delaporte, the French Consul- 
dian Government is about introducing a new patent law, of | General at Bagdad, has just discovered, on the banks of the 


great importance to American inventors. Under the present 
system, patents are granted only to resident Canadians; under 
the new, it is proposed to extend the | epee to inventors 
of all nations. It is said that the people of Maine are 
about to tap the pine trees in that State with a view to make 
rosin, which they think can be made as well in that region as 
in the Carolinas. The cost, amounting to £600, of the 
new lifeboat establishment, at Bude Haven, Cornwall, has been 
presented to the National Lifeboat Institution, by the survi- 
ving children of the late R. T. Garden, Esq., of Rivers Lyons, 
Ireland, as a memorial of their beloved mother, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Moore Garden. An inscription, recording this philanthropic 
gift, has been carved in stone, and placed over the doorway 
of the lifeboat house. The lifeboat is 33 ft. long, and rows ten 
oars, double banked.——————The second annual on 
or Olympic Festival, of the Liverpool Athletic Club, was held 
at the Mount Vernon Parade Ground on June 13th. The 
‘weather was fine, the competitors were numerous, and the ar- 
rangements unexceptionable. The prize, for the best essay on 
be Physi Education,” was won by Mr. Owen Pike, M.A.; 
and in addition, as the large number of fifty essays had been 
sent in, the committee presented a silver medal to Lord Wil- 
liam Lennox, and a bronze one to Mr. Rowland Evans. 
—The project of establishing telegraphic communication 
between the West India colonies is being agitated in London. 
A deputation from the West India Committee lately had 
an interview with the Duke of Newcastle, at the Colonial 
office, when the subject was discussed —————— 
An attempt to assassinate Governor Yates, of Illinois, was 
made on 1st inst., but, happily, failed. “ Jealousy,” 
said Madame de Puzieux, “is an awkward homage which in- 
feriority renders to merit..——————Sulphur veins have been 
discovered in the Island of Corfu-—-——-Mr. D. J. Foley, 
Treasurer of the Irish Relief Fund, collected in Baltimore, has 
received an acknowledgment, from each of the four Arch- 
of Ireland, of an aggregate receipt of £1000, contri- 

to aid the suffering poor of that country. The money 

was distributed to the most needy, without to religious 


oy Ce following beautiful simile is from 
ean Paul: “Old men’s lives are ed shadows; their 
evening sun falls coldly on the , but the shadows all 
re t to the morning.” It is said that es copies of 
1 

Mr. 


Euphrates, not far from ancient Babylon, at the funereal monu- 
ment known for ages by the name of Ezekiel’s tomb, a sepul- 
chral excavation serving as a series of tombs, and containing 
statuettes and other objects of admirable workmanship. He 
thinks that this was the burying-place of the family of a Greek 
officer, in the reign of Alexander or one of his successors. 
Madame Ristori has announced a series of morning 
readings at the Dudley Gallery, Piccadilly. The programme 
for the first reading includes a canto of Dante’s “ Inferno.” 

—We regret to learn that our lively contem bs 
Vanity Fair, has, at length, been finally d oatinuel "Me 
Stephens has made a gallant struggle to sustain it, but it 
would seem that public taste in this country does not desire 
a first-class comic paper. 


aicietietipoanatinnen 
WARLIKE PREPARATIONS IN RUSSIA. 


The movement of troops are daily becoming more ret 
tant. This is especially the case in the Government of St. 
Petersburg, which is incessantly traversed by troops on their 
way to the Baltic provinces and to the Western part of the 
empire. The Russian army in Poland is raised to 150,000 
regular soldiers, and is daily augmented. The greatest activit 
prevails in the fortresses, the arsenals, and the depots. All 
the Baltic forts are armed and placed in a state of defence. 
Cronstadt and all the naval d ds present a very anima- 
spectacle. The officers and soldiers on leave are rejoining 
their respective regiments. The city of St. Petersburg is sur- 
rounded with a cordon militaire ; the examinations of the pass- 
ports of the persons arriving is very scrupulous, and the lug- 
gage of persons leaving is subject to a severe examination, as 
the export of lead, sulphur, and scythes is absolutely forbidden. 
The engineers had decided some time ago to raise the fortifi- 
cations of Narwa, and the works had already commenced, but 
on the 8th ult., the order arrived to = the demolition, and 
to rebuild what had been destroyed. It has been observed 
for some time that the insurgents frequently attack the Rus- 
sians in the neighbourhood of railway lines,and that they 
impede communication upon the lines from Berlin to St. 
— especially upon the section between Kowno and 
ilna. 

Other letters from St. Petersburg state that there is little 
probability of the Russian Government making any satisfac- 
tory concession on the Polish question. This opinion is con- 
firmed by the formidable warlike preparations which are bein 
made throughout the Russian empire. One hundred thousan 
old soldiers have been recalled to active service, to be rein- 
forced by 100,000 recruits, who are being organized with the 
utmost despatch. An army of reserve is likewise spoken of, 
to consist of 200,000 men, with 100,000 Cossacks. All the 
manufactories of arms are said to be employed by night as 
well as by day. A thousand rifles are supplied wee y the 
jy | manufactory of Toula. Other factories furnish revolvers for 

the cavalry and for the infantry officers. The fortifications 
dear|0n the coast are likewise being strengthened, particularly 
those of Cronstadt and Sweaborg. The writer of these letters 
remarks, nevertheless, that these large armies are more easily 
set down on paper than b) t into the field, not to mention 
the great distance between the provinces in Russia, and the 
difficulty of raising recruits. There is, moreover, a great 
scarcity of money in Russia. 
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Marvel, (Mr. Donald G. Mitchell) is promised. Its title is 
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Tue Princess ALEXANDRA.—A new Orphan Asylum, at 
ce and Prin- 
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Ovituary. 
ApmTRAL Srr G. Ex.ior.—Admiral the Hon. Sir G. 
Elliot, K.C.B., died on the 24th ult., at his residence, 


Kensington, in his 79th year. He was brother of the 
jJate and uncle of the present Earl of Minto. He entered 
the navy in 1794, on the St. George, 


the 

of Admiral Sir Hyde Parker, and was present in Lo’ 
Hotham’s actions in March and July, 1795, and was on board 
the Goliah when that ship led the British fleet into action, on 
the Ist of A t, 1798. For some time he was on board the 
San Josef and the St. George, flagships of Lord Nelson and Sir 
C. M. Pole, in the latter of which, under the gallant Captain 
Masterman Hardy, he was present at the action off Copen- 
hagen in April, 1801. After various services afloat in 1808, he 
captured La Jena, Freneh corvette, of 18 guns and 150 men, 
after a running action of nearly an hour. He also, when in 
command of the Aurora, in an action of three hours with 
some Spanish gunboats near Tarifa, captured three of the 
enemy’s ships. He also performed service among the 
pirates in the India Archipelago, and in 1846 commanded the 
fleet in China. 


Mr. PeTrer Brown.—We regret to learn the death of Mr. 
Peter Brown, the father of the Hon. George Brown, at To- 
ronto. The deceased gentleman has deen well known through- 
out Canada for nearly a quarter of a century, in connexion 
with the Globe, the Banner, and other public journals. The 
Globe, in a jong obituary notice, says, inter alia: “ The day 
previous to his death was the 97th anniversary of his birth, 
and the 50th of his marriage-—Mr. Brown, in earlier years, 
was a merchant in the city of Edinburgh, Scotland, and an 
active politician on the Liberal side in the days of borough- 
reform agitation. He emigrated with his family to New York 
in 1838, where he resided for five years. While there he con- 
tributed to the editorial columns of the New York Albion, 
and afterwards became editor of the British Chronicle. While 
in New York he published a volume that attracted much at- 
tention at the time, under the title of the “ Fame and Glo 
of ae Vindicated.” It was intended as a reply, and it 
proved a most successful reply. to the well-known production 
of Mr. C. Edwards Lester, “ The Shame and Glory of England.” 
In 1843, at the solicitation of the prominent ministers and 
members of the Presbyterian Church of Canada, Mr. Brown 
consented to remove to Toronto and establish the Toronto 
Banner as an independent organ of liberal Presbyterian views 
in Church and State.” 


At Baltimore, Archbishop Kenrick. In 1851, he succeeded to 
the archiepiscopal see of Baltimore, upon the death of Archbishop 
Eccleston. He was appointed by the Pope apostolic delegate to 
preside over the first plenary council of the United States, which 
was called in Baltimore in 1852, and in 1859 received the title of 
Primate of Honour, conferring upon himself and his successors the 
precedence over all other Roman Catholics in the United States. 
Archbishop Kenrick (says the Tribune) was distinguished for the 
sagacity of his judgment and his moderation in council, as well as 
his energy in action.—Mr. Oswald Smith, of the firm of Smith, 
Payne, and Co., bankers, Lombard Street. It appears that the de- 
ceased, who was about 50 years of age, was walking in his garden, 
when he was observed to fall, and almost immediately afterwards 
expired.—Mrs. Bates, mother of Madame Van de Weyer, wife of 
the Belgian Minister, who is a special protegée of Queen Victoria. 
—At Liverpool, Mr. James Radley, of the Adelphi Hotel.— In Lon- 
don, Lady Henrietta Louisa Morant, daughter of the late Duke of 
Beaufort, in her thirty-third year.—Sir Joshua Jebb, Inspector- 
General of Prisons, and the unpopular originator of the ticket-of- 
leave system for convicts.—At Jamaica, Capt. Craig, late 3rd W. I. 
Regt.—At Holloway, Capt. G. Pierce, RN—At Perth, Walter 8. 
8. Troup, Ensign 92nd Gordon Highlanders.—At Nutwell, Devon, 

W. Wolrige. 


Admi 2" 
Appointments. 


Lord Palmerston has been re-elected Master of the Trinity House 
Corporation.—In the diplomatic service, Mr. Farquhar, second se- 
cretary at Buenos Ayres, and Mr. Drummond, sec. sec. at Athens, 
have exchanged places.—Sir Charles Henry Darling, K.C.B., (now 
Governor of Jamaica) to be Governor of the Colony of Victoda 
Sir W. Dunbar., of Mochrum, in the county of gtown, to be 
pe Rewer of the Great Seal of the Prince of Wales in Scot- 

an 





Army. 


Lt. Col. Macbean and Bt. Col. Graham, from St. Helena 
Regt., are appointed Lt. Cols. of the new 5th West India 
Regt. The officers generally are selected from the one above- 
named, and from the Gold Coast —- In fact the St. 
Helena Regt. and the Gold Coast Artillery have faded from the 
Army List, and a new 5th W. I. Regt. takes their place —— 
One hundred and fifty Sappers and Miners have arrived in 
Halifax, from Quebec, to work upon the fortifications in the 
harbour.——The harbour of Bombay is to be foriified. 


War Orrice. June 23.—Lt-Cols Strachey and Ludlow to be 
Cols v Pott and Faber who ret.—Ca Roberton and Anderson 
to be Lt-Cols, Mil Train: Ens McKenzie to be Lt, v Clarke, dec. 
—Gren Gds: Lt and Capt Viscount Hood, to be Capt and Lt-Col, 
v Cooper, who ret; Ens and Lt Hon W. 8. Douglas Home to be 
Lt and Capt; Ens and Lt Herbert to be Lt and Capt, v Lord Sudeley, 
who ret ; G Ernest Shelley to be Ens and Lt; Hon R. M. Westenra 
Dawsor to be Ens and Lt.—17th Ft: Lt Bradburne to be Capt, v 
Macreight, dec; Ens Woods to be Lt; J. M. Brooke to be Ens. —60th 
Ft: Ens Hon W. C. Pepys to be Lt, v Forbes who ret; E. Loma: 
Fraser to be Ens and H, R. P. Lindesay, vy Burr who ret.—2nd 
I : C. 8. Ternau, Brit Germ Leg, to be Paym, v Mansergh, 
appd to R A.—Consequent on decease of Genl Sir J. Han f 
Lt-Gen Sir J. M. Wallace, to be Genl ; 
— i rg tethy A. Gordon to be 

ol; Bt- ‘onolly, Coldst Gds, to t-Col ; ‘aller, R 

A, to be Maj. In succ to Maj-Gen Sir W F Williams, and to Col 

» P ; to be Cols: Lt-Col Harrison; h p, 11th Hussars, 

and Robertson, RE ; to be Lt-Cols: Maj Hon J Stuart, Rifle Brig, 

and Elliott, h p, unatt; to be Majs : Capt Scott, R Eand Chancellor, 

RIA. Having completed five years’ qual serv; to be Cols: Lt- 
Col King, Ft,and Crofton and Nixon, R A. 


Navy. 

The Renard, 4, from China, has arrived at Plymouth. 
“greet + or commission 
Lt-Col. Lowder, pointed an 
AidedeCamp to her Majesty, with "the rank of Colonel 
The Galatea, 26, has sailed Halifax for the West Indies. 
—The Racoon, 22, has sailed trom for a cruise round 
ne Prince has joined her, as ju- 
Adml Sir G, Lambert, at 
Nore, to be his flag 
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New Publications. 


The record of a good man’s life is always a source of plea- 


sure and encouragement. We therefore commend to the 
attention of our readers a Memoir of Hon. Theodore Freling- 
huysen, written by Rev. Talbot W. Chambers, and pub- 
lished by the Harpers. Mr. Frelinghuysen was born in 
New Jersey in 1787, and died there in 1861. He was educated 
for the profession of the Law, and, early in his career, became 
distinguished at the bar. In 1829 he represented New Jersey 
in the United States Senate, where he was respected and ad- 
mired among the leading men of a better era than this. He 
subsequently resumed the practice of his profession; but, in 
1839, was elected Chancellor of the University of New York, 
and thenceforward, to the end of his life, he was identified 
with the cause of education. In 1844 he was nominated, on 
the Whig ticket, for the office of Vice-President of the United 
States, the candidate, on the same ticket, for President, being 
Henry Clay. The Democratic party, however, won the elec- 


tion. The last office held by Mr. Frelinghuysen was that of 


President of Rutgers College, at New Brunswick, N. J., in 
which—as elsewhere—he discharged every duty faithfully, 
with profit to the institution and with honour to himself. 


Such is a brief outline of his life. Its complete story is told, 


in this volume, with pious enthusiasm, and with almost filial 


reverence. Mr. Frelinghuysen belonged to a class of men— 
now, unhappily, few and almost powerless in this Republic— 
known as conservatives. His private life was one of stainless 
virtue; his public acts were ordered by no factious or partisan 


spirit; and—to vary a familiar quotation— 


All the ends he aimed at were his country’s, 
His God's, and Truth’s, 


To read the life of such a man must profit all who have 
intelligence to comprehend its meaning, and sympathy to 


realize its nobleness. 





An interesting narrative of agricultural life, written by “A 
Settler in Santo Domingo” and entitled Jn the Tropics, has 
It is the work of a 
young man, who—impatient of the difficult road to fortune 
that leads through the strifes of populous cities—some time 


been published here by Mr. Carleton. 


since emigrated to St. Domingo, for the purpose of there estab- 
lishing an immediate home, by dint of personal toil and indus- 


try. In this project he was successful, and in this narrative 


he has pleasingly recorded the method, incidents, and results 
of his labour. The interest excited by his story is similar in 
quality, though not in depth, to that inspired by “ Robinson 
Crusoe,” or Thoreau’s “ Walden.” He has recorded in simple, 
straightforward language, the incidents of his toil and his re- 
pose, his society and his solitude, during a twelvemonth. He 


does not tell us anything particularly novel or striking; yet 
his book is lively with the spirit of adventure, and constitutes 
an agreeable picture of the state of agriculture, and, to a cer- 


tain extent, of society, in the island of St. Domingo. 





A new edition of Dr. T. W. Harris’s excellent and well- 
known treatise on Insects Injurious to Vegetation, has just been 


published, at Boston, by Messrs. Crosby and Nichols.” The 


book is finely printed, on satin-surfaced paper, and is beauti- 


fully embellished with engravings, the originals of which were 
made under the competent supervision of Prof. Agassiz. These 


illustrations exhibit, alike in drawing, engraving, and colour- 


ing, the strictest fidelity to Nature, and the most dexterous 
use of the various implements of art. It is not too much to say 
that they are perfect of their kind. The admirable treatise, 


which they adorn, was first printed in 1841, and a second edi- 
tion—prepared under the author’s superintendence—was is- 


sued in 1852. Dr. Harris has died since then, and the present 
edition of his work appears—by order of the Legislature of 
Massachusetts—under the editorial supervision of Mr. Charles 
L. Flint, Secretary of the Board of Agriculture, of that State. 
The subject of this volume possesses a two-fold interest for 
farmers, and for all persons who love trees—since the nature 
and the habits of the insects described invite and repay study, 
and since it is eminently desirable to know how to get rid of a 
pest to vegetation. Dr. Harris tells us all that we could wish 
to know about these liitle tormentors, and also instructs us 


how to destroy them. He has treated his theme with the 
erudition of a scholar and the zeal of an enthusiast. 


great variety and minuteness of detail, arranged with method 


and conveyed in a style of appropriate simplicity. An intro- 


ductory chapter treats of insects in general, while the seven 
chapters, which follow, treat of the seven classes of insects, 


respectively. Mr. Flint has added many careful and valuable 
footnotes ; and, in an Appendix, has given an account of the 
ravenous “ Army Worm,” which made such sad havoc among 
the crops, in 1861. An alphabetical index, affixed to the 


work, makes it convenient for reference. 





The second and concluding volume of The Constitutional 
History of England, by Thomas Erskine May, C,B., has just 
been published, by Messrs. Crosby and Nichols, of Boston. A 
notice of the first volume of this work appeared in the Albion 
to congratu- 
late the publishers on their courage and good sense in thus ig- 
noring the local prejudice against England and all things 
English. And what we said then we now repeat—reiterating 
a verdict of approbation towards an able work, admirably 
planned and eloquently written. The historical period cov- 


h * s 


of January 11th, 1862, we took 





ered in this narrative is the reign of George the Third, from 


1760 to 1820, and the present volume contains a thoughtful 


review of the history of political parties, the press, and the 


His book 
is replete with useful and entertaining knowledge, stated with 


church, during that epoch. Experience has demonstrated 
‘the wisdom and the stability of the British Constitution ; and 
students, whether legal or otherwise, who may wish to read 
a candid and trustworthy statement of the nature and the 
operation of that unwritten charter of British freedom, will 
find instruction and entertainment in the scholarly pages of 
Mr. May’s History. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
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THE OXFORD COMMEMORATION. 


The Oxford Commemoration—the prettiest and most bril- 
liant of festivals—is over, and the Princess, in whose honour 
its chiefest gaieties were planned, has seen, decked in its holi- 
day attire, the rose garden of the English Church. Eton on 
the 4th of June is a great sight: but it is not so t a sight 
as Oxford in Commemoration week. Nothing will probably 
make the Royal Lady forget the reception she has received at 
the University ; and what she saw there ‘must have been as 
novel to her as it was gay. There is something in the mixture 
of the Medisval aud the modern which Oxford affords at 
such a time, that is most attractive. Sombre towers, embed- 
ded in a luxuriant mass of trees; antiquated cloisters; and 
old abodes of sauing-Cenares by the brightest of flowers, 
and the greenest of foliage and verdure—become surpassingly 

icturesque with an invasion of the fair barbarians of May- 

ir, with the prettiest dresses and the prettiest faces in the 
world. Oxford is always young; Oxford is always old. All 
through the summer months the college-green, which has seen 
so many historical generations and has been connected with 
so much of the dusty learning and the piety of the past, 
wears a merry modern air of luxury—wholly out of keeping, 
yet not without as gracefulness of its own, as the voices of 
well-dressed and happy English young men ring over it, on 
their way to amusement, and gaiety, and pleasure. But Ox- 
ford puts on for the three days of Commemoration a dress 
and an air which throw into the shade all the youthful holi- 
day-making of the summer months. The genius of the place 
crowns himself that week with flowers. The streets, so 
silent and so monastic, wake up one June morning and 
find themselves echoing again with the laughter of a gay 
multitude, half attired in academic costumes and half in the 
fashions of Belgravia. Tbe breakfasts, the ceremonials, the 
flower-shows, the boat-races, the dinners, and the balls suc- 
ceed one another with a rapidity that leaves-the delicate visi- 
tors scarcely time to breath the special atmosphere of the 
place; no time, certainly, to moralize upon the associations 
connected with it, Are these the shady groves of Academus? 
Is it here that were born the wisdom and erudition of past 
ages? Is it hence that have issued the erudite speculations 
that have so often adorned, or enlightened, or perplexed the 
Church? A rush of merry feet—a din of well-bred voices— 
a hubbub of dons, and undergraduates, and ladies; and the 
crowd is gone again, without answering the question, or 
knowing much more of Oxford than they knew before they 
came, and without even waiting to make the acquaintance of 
the genius of the place as he wakes up again on the followin 
morning—the first morning of the long vacation—deserted 
and discrowned. 

The ee on the occasion of the visit of the Princess 
to the University appear to have been of the usual character, 
only, if possible, still more bright and gay than ever. In the 
theatre degrees were cotamt upon the principal visitors ; 
and as an acri i Prof has taken upon himself the 
amiable duty of black-balling those whose ious opinions 
he may chance to disapprove, the illustrious and new-made 
doctors in civil law will have the satisfaction of feeling that 
they have passed triumphantly not only through an academical 
grade, but also through a theological scrutiny. Their names 
were saluted from the gallery with the same storms of ap- 
proval or inquiry as usual, though the undergraduates above 
took care to show that their oe at least were not on 
the side of the self-elected inquisitor of the day. The prize 
poems, the essays, and the orations were each no doubt as 
gallant and as erudite as it is the custom to make them, and 
contained the ay amount of allusions to heathen mytho- 
logy, to the ladies’ dresses, and to the next world; while one 
of the juvenile laureates crowned the merriment of the day b 
forgetting, in his excitement, most of the poem it was his Bu 
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t 
to recite, except a verse which contained a rapturous com; if 
ment to the beauty of the eyes of her Royal Highness. To 
have forgotten everything would have been only a proof that 
the particular Muse was of a shy disposition, and could not 
stand white gloves and a fashionable audience. But to have 
been able to forget everything else, and yet to remember the 
Princess's eyes, was a feat of poetic and chivalrous feeling that 
does the man the highest honour. It is of a piece with Sir 
W. Raleigh’s celebrated offering of his cloak. ‘The Oxford 
muse strips herself of all her own verses, and lays them un- 
sung at the feet of Royal Beauty. A. procession of boats, at 
which, as usual, one of the more enthusiastic crews, while 
saluting with their oars, were upset into the stream, and un- 

iously int d thereby to all the mysteries of Isis ; 
and a novel incident, consisting of a row in an eight-oar down 
the river taken by their Royal Highnesses, were the only 
other events of the visit that are worth recording. It is, per- 
haps, a pity they did not happen in time for the laureates of 
the occasion to have noti them in their poems. Nothing 
would haye been more appropriate, or more elegant, than a 
picture of the naiads of the stream; and this double confusion 
of the two events taken together—the arrival, firstly, of the 
royal eight-oar, coupled, secondly, with the sudden intrusion 
into their realm of the drip crew that overset, the stroke- 
oar of which might perhaps i 
described, at the moment after his immersion, by the classical 
lines :— 





Qui rore puro jam Thamesis lavit 
Crines solutos. 
The above is from one of the London weeklies of the 20th 
ult. Another one says : 
The speech of the Earl of Derby, the Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity, on presenting the Prince with his diploma, deserves 
be characterized accordance 


to 5 as \ In with the old 
of the University it was in Latin, a 
might well paige t Lord Derby 


disadvantage W! 
perable. Bi’ is 
scholar and an orator, and he succeeded in doing w 


at once a 


hat proba- 





Ditto. | after their 
been 


Latin peem have been da 


payment’ seriously, 
hich | absurd; but if it were not, I don’t care about Lady 


bly no man in England beside himself could have done—in 
ees Latin speech-which was not only creditable as a 
piece of Latinity, but which produced as much impression on 
the audience as if it had been delivered in Engli In sub- 
stance, too, it was even more excellent than in form. It was 
conceived exactly in the spirit in which an English nobleman, 
speaking on behalf of an English University, should address 
a Prince of the Blood Royal. Courteous and loyal, without 
the slightest infusion of flattery or of servility, it the one 
transcendant merit of being truthful. If there was a fault, it 
was ens not on the side of fulsomeness; there was, per- 
haps, , & shade too much of admonition, which just re- 
minded one that the youthful Doctor of Civil Law had but just 
emerged é sfatu pupilari, and that by the constitution of the 


_| University the Chancellor has no superior withinit. Lord 
. | Derby was equally happy in his allusion to the Princess ; 


gracefully thanking the Prince for having brought her, so soon 

heir marriage, to visit the University in which-he had 

himself a pupil, he brought down rapturous shouts of ap- 

plause by a sudden, and inly Ciceronian turn—“ Sed de 
ef quid loquar? Ipsa adest.” 

Poe eae 
A MATRIMONIAL DIALOGUE. 
THE NAGGLETONS ON THE DRAWING-ROOM. 

Mr. and Mrs. Naggleton in their own Drawing-room are beheld, 
like Ferdinand and Miranda, playing at chess, to which, to 
Ferdinand’ s astonishment, Miranda has gaily hom. 
Mrs. Naggleton, in emulation of Mr. Paul Morphy, is play- 
ing two games at once, but not by any means blindfold. 

Mr. —— Check to your Queen. 

Mrs. Naggleton. O, Henry! Now, that is very artful of 
you. How well you are playing! My belief is that you are 
getting practice somewhere out of the house, and that is not 
fair. 

Mr. N. I have never touched a chessman since we played 
last. Do you mean to lose her? 

Mrs. N. No, no, dear, only give me time. I can’t think as 
fast as you do, with your arithmetical old head. And you have 
fortified every point. I think, if I could spare you, that you 
i to go out and help the Federals. 

You have rather crowded up the Queen, my dear. 
holding a levée with those bishops and knights. 
Now that’s very funny, Henry. I call that true 

wit, which you can talk when you like. I must remember that, 

and tell it to dear Lady Paper. 

Mr. N. Dear,is she? Pug was, and almost extortionate, 
when he kept the china-shop, and before he got knighted. 

Mrs. N. My dear Henry, it was a wondertul porcelain ma- 
nufactory, and I have heard you say that there can be nomore 
honourable way of rising than by commerce. 

Mr. Yes. But Pug was a humbug, and lived on other 
people’s brains; and she’s another, and 1 wonder you haven't 
found her out. 

Mrs. N. Perhaps I have, after your hints. But she is 
good-natured, and I am sure it was very kind of her to offer 
to present me. 

Mr. N. With what—tea cups, or soup plates? 

Mrs, N. (laughing). My dear, I come to you for all I want. I 
mean she has promised to present me at Court. 


She's quite 
Mrs. N. 


Mr. N. (gasping). Present you / 

Mrs.N. Yes,me. Why not, Henry? 

Mr. N. You be presented at Court ? 

Mrs. N. Why not, I wonder? I suppose that I—(mends her 
hand)—I suppose that the wife of Henry Naggleton is a pro- 
per person to be received there, or anywhere else that he 
chooses to send her. 

Mr. N. (rather hit too). But, my dear Maria—O, come, this is 
rather too ridiculous. if there were no other objection—and 
you can’t be serious about it—you have no carriage, and the 
omnibus hasn’t, the entrée. 

Mrs. N. Whatafunny picture you imagine. You really 
ought to send it to Punch. I declare it would be capital. But 
there would be no difficulty and no expense, at least for the 
sy for her Ladyship would take me. I arranged that. 

Mr. N. Your Queen is in check, Maria. 

Mrs. N. Well, dear, she won’t run away while I speak to 
you. I want to consult you about my dress, and about jewels, 
because when you will condescend to give your mind to such 
things, you hit out a practival suggestion at once, and you do 
save one such a deal of trouble. hat’s the use of a husband, 
if he is not to assist one with his knowledge and decision ? 

Mr. N. My dear Maria, you can’t say that I oppose any 
reasonable idea of yours, but what on earth do you want to go 
to the Palace for? 

Mrs. N. Why, I think we owe something to ourselves. 

Mr. N. Let us continue to owe it—ourselves are indulgent 
creditors. 

Mrs. N. You make me laugh, but it isn’t argument, dear. 
I confess I have some curiosity, and 1 should like to see the 
scene, 

Mr. N. It’s all in the Jlustrated News, where the women 
ont eed and the men more majestic, I dare say, than in 

ty. 

Mrs. N. No, no, that’s nonsense. And I think tbat all per- 
sons of a certain station, like your wife’s, should manifest their 
respect for the Heir Apparent to the Throne, and to his bride, 
by attending at least once, 

Mr. N. I really don’t see what we have to do with royalty, 
bagone. ping the Queen’s taxes. 

. Now, Henry, don’t give way to such vulgar, radi- 
cal, democratic notions. Loyalty is next door to gentility, and 
I have noticed that persons who scoff at such things generally 
become bankrupts sooner or later. I assure you I have ob- 


served it. 

Mr, N. I shall note your observation. How shall we putit? 
Persons who don’t look after sovereigns will find themselves 
without bank-notes. 

Mrs. N. I tell you, dear, don’t turn everything into fun. I 
know that you have much more strength of mind than I have, 
but don’t laugh at me when I say that I own I should like to 
hear the read about Mamma at breakfast the next day. 
“ Mrs. Henry Naggleton, by Lady Pugbury.” It is an event 
in a woman's life. 

Mr. N, (with that vicious memory of his). A Lady’s life, my 
ear. 


Mrs. N. (makes a ball of her handkerchief and throws it at 
him). The real difficulty is, that I have no jewels. 


Mr. N. Cornelia never said that. 

Mrs. N. No, but I’m not Cornelia, nor cornelian either, and 
there’s a joke for you, Mr. Henry. Now, dear, of course we 
must hire them for that day, I should like you to go with 
me to Spark and Facet’s, and all that—they pay more 
sopect to a gentleman than to a a 

. And t the gentleman to reciprocate the extra 
it. Now, I tell you , Maria, the entire thing’s 





for you. 
N. No, and if I were a girl, or a young matron with- 
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[The day of glory has come, and we may say has gone, for it 
is seven o'clock, P.M., and Mr. Naggleton is quite ready 
Sor his dinner, and it is quite ready for him, and for his 
wife. He has shown iti 
however, but has been smiling, at intervals, with a very 
ee eres ‘ace, as if he had heard some- 
thing to y's disadvantage. There comes a tre- 
mendous ring, and in another minute Mrs. Naggleton, 
in full Court costume, enters the Drawing-room. 

Mr. N. Welcome home, Marchioness of Naggleton. You 
look splendid, but not exactly pleased. Your raiment is less 
ruffled than your brow—you have luckily escaped any crush, 
I conclude ? 

Mrs. N. (taking off her feathers with anything but tender 
care.) I don’t advise you to begin annoying me now. 

Mr. N. Select your own date, my dear. But (bypocriti- 
cally) what's the matter? 

N. I tell you, don’t aggravate me. 
Enter Carter. 

Carter. Please, M’m, the children want to know if they 
may come down and have another look at their Mamma be- 
fore you change your dress? 

Mrs. N. (angrily). No, they may not. [Zeit Carter. 

Mr. N. Rather hard, especially as you dwelt upon the plea- 
sure of Jetting them see you in Court costume. 

Mrs. N. (turning to bay). If you had behaved like an ordi- 

husband, this wouldn’t have happened. 
me. N. If I knew what it was, I would endeavour to de- 


fend aeeee 

Mrs. N. I asked and begged and prayed you to go with us, 
and you wouldn’t. 

Mr. N. The Lord Chamberlain ordered me and the mascu- 
line world generally not to come to the Drawing-room. 

Mrs. N. But he did not forbid you seeing us down to the 
Palace, I suppose, as you would have done, if you had pos- 
sessed the least manliness and feeling. 

Mr. N. How the deuce was I to get into that pill-box of a 
carriage? There wasn’t anything like room for Lady Pugbury 
and yourself—your dresses filled it all up to the roof. 

Mrs. N. You could have gone on the box. 

Mr. N. Six hours éte-d-téte with hercoachman. Yes, I could 
—and I didn't. 

Mrs. N. No, and now, through your selfishness, your 
wife’s exposed to the humiliation of being the laughing-stock 
of all her friends. 

Mr. N. Dear friends. But what have they to laugh at, I 
keep asking ? 

N. Why, good gracious, haven't I told you half-a- 
dozen times that we never got to the Palace at all, the crowd 
of carriages was so t? 

Mr. N. - You should have started earlier. 

Mrs. N. Of course say that. We were in the line by one, 
and it was your duty to have been with us, and made the po- 
lice let us go on. Of course, I am a wife, and can’t help my- 
self, but Lady Pugbury is deeply offended, and I dare say will 
never to us again. 

Mr. N. We may survive that. But where was her own 
lawful and bandy- egged husband? If she wanted an extra 
servant on the box of her carriage, it was Pug’s place. 

Mrs. N. How should I know ? 

Mr. N. Well, dear, it’s aggrava' to have taken so much 
trouble for nothing, but it can’t be helped, and you had better 
get rid of your splendour and have some dinner. 

Mrs. N. I want no dinner. 

Mr. N. Come, don’t be childish. There will be plenty of 
Drawing-rooms, and another time we’ll better. 

N. I will never try again as long as I live. 

Mr. N. You'll think better of it when you have dined—now 
you are weary and hungry, I dare say. 

Mrs. N. All your fault, if I am. 

Mr, N. Don’t be unjust—don’t say that. 

Mrs. N. I shall say what I choose, and I am not going to 


be put down by you. 
Mr. N. 


Come, don’t be rude, or I shail go and dine at the 
Club. 


Mrs. N. You can go and dine at Jericho if you like. 

Mr. N. The idea of a woman at your time of life flying out 
like a school-girl because she couldn’t get into a room and 

@ curtsey. 

Mrs. N. You are talking like an idiot. 

Mr. N. Yes, I am repeati 
think I had better write at once to the Prince, and explain 
that you and Lady Pug intended to be loyal, and beg that 
your absence may be overlooked. Carter can take the letter. 

Mrs. N. Loyal indeed. The Prince— 

Mr. N. My dear! . 

Mrs. N. Tit was n’t his fault, it was that of the haughty 
stuck-up nosed aristocratic about the Court, who are 
as poor as church mice for all their fine airs, and would be 
glad to borrow money of their betters, whom they insult. 

Mr. N. Such awful sentiments make me shudder. coniy 
is next door to gentility, and we of the Blue Bivod, we wii 
“ie hav ied 8 a sietiomen, He bu' 

° ve tried to a , Henry, but 
now I give up the task. Have your dinser, or go to the Club. 
I sball not come down again to- 

[Sweeps from the room ; but the of the exit is something 

marred by her angry clutch at her unaccustomed train. 


Mr. N. (the fiend.) Ha! ha! I t to be angry, this 
time. The event has avenged me, Farmer was right 
hadn’t a chance. 


when he said he saw them, and that 
Devilish handsome she looked, 


ing your words. (Seriously.) I pe 





question at South Kensington. His Lordshi at gre 
Tength in fhvour of the scheme. eo 
A smart discussion followed, in which Mr. G con- 
tended that on the plan of making a cheap Go- 


vernment were going to involve the House in the most use- 
less and repreheuasible expenditure. They were going to 
an enormous building without knowing in thesm 
degree what would be the cost of the maintenance of the 
structure. He objected to the proposal because it would have 
the effect of drawing into one focus all the different institutions 
of the country—a principle upon which the House of Com- 
mons had more than once protested. He did not wish to see 


all the institutions of the country coming into the grasp of a 
clique. He to move the rejection of the vote. ‘The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer replied to Mr. Gregory, and va- 


rious other members took part in the discussion. 

The result was a majority of 267 to 135 in favour of the 
Government proposal purchase, the land; and the farther 
consideration of the question, as regarded the buildings, was 





no irritation at being kept waiting, | POS‘po' 


itponed. 
The project has aroused considerable opposition, both in 
and out of print. A weekly paper of the ult. uses the 
plain language that follows : 

Having induced Parliament to vote the mone uired for 
the purchase of the 16} acres of land at South Kensington on 
which the Exhibition buildings of 1862 stand, Lord Palmer- 
ston has humanely conceded to the House of Commons a little 
breathing time. But on Thursday next a further demand is 
to be on the country for £80,000, the sum which Messrs. 
Kelk and Lucas modestly demand for the old materials of 
which their huge booths are com ; and for £284,000, the 
sum which Mr. Hunt opines will be necessary in order to put 
the said booths into substantial and decorative repair. When 
this has been done, the National Portrait Gallery, the Museum 
of Patents, the Natural History department of the British 
Museum, the Geological Museum, and in due time the Na- 
tional Gallery, are to be m: together under this vast roof ; 
and, as we are assured on authority no less than that of our 
powerful contemporary the 7%mes—which, we are sorry to see, 
has taken this precious Noah’s ark under its protection—there 
will still remain abundant room in the nave for Volunteer re- 
views, for flower-shows, for promenade concerts, and for those 
brilliant ceremonials at which it delights the zealous and 
courtly Sir Wentworth Dilke to exhibit the Royal family of 
England, exactly as his prototype, the American Bai num, used 
to exhibit General Tom Thumb. * * 

Indeed, the whole of these transactions are entirely in the 
hands ofa gang of art and science jobbers—who are impu- 
dently operating under the shadow of poor Prince Albert's 
memory. The members of the Society of Arts, the Commis- 
sioners of 1851, the Commissioners of 1862, the Councils of 
the Horticultural Society, and of half a dozen other “ institu- 
tions in union with them,” are all playing into each other's 
hands—buying of each other, rewarding each other ; and prey- 
ing on the public with such preposterous effrontery, that we 
know not whom totrust. Whatever they wish to have done for 
their own a; disement or for their own emolument, theycall 
upon the public to do, immediately and cheerfully, out of loyalty 
to the Queen, and out of respect to the last wishes of Prince 
Albert, as recorded and interpreted by themselves. There are, 
indeed, amongst them many high-minded men whose views 
aud opinions are entitled to all deference and respect: but 
those men shrug their shoulders and remain silent and torpid 
in very shame at the y audacity of the Art and Court 
parasites with whom they have the misfortune to be associa- 
ted. The whole movement is concocted by about a dozen 
well-known individuals, whom everybody distrusts and every- 
body despises, who have nevertheless constituted themselves 
mi rs, comniissioners, and disp s of all h at- 
tached to science and art in England, and who exercise 
through the periodicals with which they are connected (a 
deserved hit at the Atheneum) a sort of reign of terror over 
all artists and authors who do not bow down and worship 
them, and who hesitate to admit that English art and science 
is deeply indebted to them. 

Such are the parties with whom we have to deal in the 
present instance, and — whom we earnestly desire to 
rouse and warn the public. 





Tenorance Cavstne Briss. —‘“ Ay, when I was in Portu- 
gal,” interrupted the eon, rubbing his hands ; “ then, as you 
say, it made a great difference whether you knew Portuguese 
or not. 1 have known the life or death of more than one ho- 
nest fellow turn upon that very circumstance.” 

“ Exactly,” replied the serjeant triumphantly: “you have 
known a man’s life saved by his understanding Portuguese.” 

“Not quite that,” responded the soldier; “but I have 
known a man’s life saved by another man’s not understand- 
ing it.” 

© Good.” said I; “I can easily belleve it; but I should like 
to know how it happened.” 

“ Well,” said the veteran; “you are probably aware that 
Lord Wellington’s discipline in the Peninsula was excessively 
severe. If a man did but forage for his mess without respect 
to the market-valye of the commodity he brought back to 
camp ; orif he suffered his affections to be centred on a youn 
rson in a nunnery; or if he picked up anything in a chu 
that he had a fancy to send home to his friends—and chanced 
to be discovered, the provost-marshal was sent for post-haste, 
~ whether the poor fellow in trouble 
was not hanged. Our chief was ly perticular that the 
men conducted themselves with propriety when billeted upon 
the inhabitants of the country, and a portable gallows was 
even const the effect of which was to make us the most 
courteous army that ever occupied a foreign land. Two men 
of my company, ard excellent soldiers, happened to be lodg- 
ing with an old Portuguese vine-dresser, who, in addition to 
feeding them with omelets swimming in rancid oil, allowed 
them insufficient firing. My unfortunate fellows, tnerefore, 
pulled up his vine-sticks, and made a good blaze for them- 
selves, without saying ~ Od leave, or With your leave. 
Whereupon, the old curmudgeon took the opportunity of the 
provost-marshal coming round to inquire whether there were 
any complaints, to set a piteous story of oppression and 
| ert Romar than three parts of which were doubtless lies. 

e held a bundle of the sticks in question with one hand, and 
appealed to Heaven with the other, as though he had been 
wronged in the most wicked manner conceivable ; while I was 


stand , expecting every moment that the two offenders | h 
hair | would Aes out and hanged forth’ 


ae gh — mm it so hap- 
that the provost- ’ an & t 
aloe ates Sienna he turned to me, and 
inquired what was the matter. “ ee ee 
what this old idiot is clamouring for ? does he 


went? And what have these men of yours done? —— 
eked a orm hl apa ance me eat 
ne Well marshal,” said I, “ the fact is, he wants 


the poor fel- 
lows to sleep upon them. That is the only sort of bed he al- 


lows them, and because they murmur at such accommoda- 
tion, a that he will get them punished, and, he hopes, 
even 

“ Blood-thirsty old scoundrel!” cried the marshal, addressing 
himself to the eloquent native; “hold your tongue, and don’t 
attempt to get honest fellows into trouble. If I were they, I'm 
blessed if I wouldn’t burn aU your vine-sticks.” 

And. with that, off he rode at a hand-gallop, leaving the 
vine-dresser still culating, and nates poor fellows thank- 
ful enough to find themselves on their feet. Now, if that pro- 
vost-marshal had understood Portuguese, they would have 
danced upon nothing.— Chambers. 





“ Faust” as A THEME FOR Musicians.—Goethe’s “ Faust ” 
has several times furnished the subject fur musical composition, 
the earliest —— instance being Spohr’s opera, produced at 
Vienna some half century since. Prince Radziwil has also 
illustrated, maseal Goethe’s poem; and an opera on the 
same subject, , 2. Ne. Louise Bertin, was brought out at 
Paris in 1831. bert Schumann has left some posthumous 
music to “ Faust,” and Berlioz and Liszt have both composed 
instrumental music suggested by the same subject. In none 
of these works, however, is the inner spirit of the poem truly 
reflected by the composer. a? opera, the work of a 
consummate master, is essentially undramatic—the great sym- 
phonist’s style being so strongly impressed with his own indi- 
viduality that a uniform colouring pervades his stage music, 
to the destruction of all characterization or dramatic impulse. 
The libretto, too, of Spohr’s “ Faust” is but a poor travestie of 
Goethe’s noble poem. The nearest approach to a musical em- 
bodiment of the subtle spirit and German romanticism of 
Goethe is to be found in Mendelssohn’s admirable setting of 
the episode of the Walpurgis Night; in which the imagina- 
tive and sportive fancy of Weber is combined with a deep 
metaphysical tone, almost approaching the intensity of Beet- 
hoven’s genius. The last-named composer, it is well known, 
had it in contemplation to set the “ Faust” to music; and, had 
he been spared to realize this intention, the noblest of German 
poems would doubtless have derived an added glory from the 
genius of the greatest of musicians.— London paper. 





SHOEBURYNESS: AN Unrinvitine Picture.—The reader 
has probably observed, that at the point where a narrow but 
populous thoroughfare joins some larger and still more fre- 
quented ape the angle of the kerbstone is sometimes 
quite rounded o x the continually rushing trafic, and is an 
angle no longer. Now, there is a certain water thoroughfare 
in this country, called the Thames; and those who pursue it 
to the particular place where it rushes into the sea, will ob- 
serve that the continually alternating traffic of the fresh water 
downward, and of the salt water yer has entirely rounded 
off the corners of that portion of Great Britain which lies at 
that point of junction, where our fine old river run into the Ger- 
man Ocean. ° 

At one of these turning points or corners there is situated 
atown which is, perhaps, the most detestably hideous place 
upon the surface of the globe—-I say this, knowing Woolwich 
and Chatham, and fully conscious how briskly they compete 
for the proud distinction. The name of this victorous place 
is Sheerness. Sheerness is the most odious place that man— 
making the most of the natural aids at his command—has 
ever succeeded in constructing. No other town can enter into 
competition with it. There is but one Skeerness—though it 
must be owned, in common justice, that Woolwich is its 
Prophet. 

At the other and opposite corner to that occupied by this 
detested settlement stands Shoeburyness. Shoeburyness is a 

lace to which I would recommend any gentleman who is 
‘ond of a north-east wind to devote his exclusive attention 
for a month or two in early spring. If it should happen 
that the same individual who possesses this taste is also par- 
tial to prospects characterised by a certain bareness of look, 
if he be fond of stunted trees, for instance, if he would like 
a chance twice in every twenty-four hours of spending six 
hours in contemplation of several miles of wet mud—then 
would he find himself in his element at Shoeburyness. 

Everybody knows that Shoeburyness is the scene of several 
terrific combats, which have taken place at various times be- 
tween the guns of Mr. Whitworth and Sir William Armstrong 
on the one side, and, on the other, the iron targets, which, at 
the ~ pay of a couple of thousand pounds or so apiece, are 
erected by various illustrious mechanicians for the p’ 
of jog ttered to pieces. Any one, however, who did not 
kuow this, would have his ignorance removed very quickly, 
when he found himself standing on the battle-field where 
these desperate engagements have taken place. The evidences 
of recent warfare are to be seen in every direction, and are 
unmistakable. Ruin and devastation everywhere, and iron 
ruin, and iron devastation. The objects, the shattered rem- 
nants of which you see at every turn, are not—as you might 
at first imagine, seeing how utterly they are broken to pieces 
and destruyed—mere fabrics of wood or some yet more frail 
material. It is iron—iron, the hardest that can be got, chosen 
for its strength, that one finds here crushed into unseemly 
shapes and beaten into atoms. Massive plates, five and six 
inches thick, and fastened with iron rivets of prodigious 
strength to huge beams of wood, lie about here twisted, and 
rent, and torn to pieces. The beams are broken, the rivets 
are scattered in al! directions, their heads lie thick upon the 

round, like the berries under a September mulberry-tree. 

8 to the great earthworks thrown up bebind the targets, no 
doubt they get some uncomfortable knocks too, but they stand 
it well, and the dust comes together again when the splinter 
of a shell has parted it, and the evidence of the wound is 
pretty well effaced. But the targets themselves lie about upon 
the ground in such contortions as almost to suggest a thing 
in pain, with such ghastly wounds, such ragged indentations 
all over them, that you feel nearly akin to pity as you note 
how nobly they have resisted, and how cruelly they have 
suffered.— AU the Year Round. 





ALEXANDRA’s Seconp Drawrnc Room.—The Princess of 
Wales held her second Drawing Room on Saturday, the 20th 
ult., at St. James’s Palace. The Court was not very fully at- 
tended, but the interest excited among the public was unusu- 
ally great, and the park and all the principal thoroughfares 

g to the Palace were thronged with spectators from an 

early hour. The Princess of Wales received an ovation in 

er progress from Marlborough House, which her Royal 
a acknowledged with much grace and feeling. 

he presentations of ladies amounted to two hundred and 

twenty-three, and presentations to her Royal Highness at this 

Court are considered as equivalent to presentations to her Ma- 


esty. ; 

’ We select a few descriptions of ladies’ costumes :—The 
Princess of Wales wore a mauve coat, with bouffants of 
tulle, trimmed with handsome wh lace and 


the train of white moire, with a deep border of mauve silk, 





covered with handsome Brussels 


lace, and trimmed with roses 
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to match the petticoat. The ornaments were emeralds and 
diamonds, The head-dress of the Princess was formed of a 
diamond tiara, feathers, dnd tulle veil—The Princess Mary of 
Cambridge wore a train of rich white silk, wi 
plaitings of tulle and bows of black lace; the ot 
white silk, trimmed with plaitings of tulle and two rich 
flounces of black Brussels lace. Her Royal Highness’s 
head-dress was com of a tiara of diamonds, 
and tulle veil. The stomacher, -necklace, 
ani gs were turquoise and diamonds.—Duchess 
of Wellington (Mistress of the Robes): a court dress and 
mantle of French jet black moire rubannée, the skirt trimmed 
round and up the front with festoons of black waved tulle, 
connected together by Puebla bows of tulle edged with satin, 
narrow black and white lace, and silver gimp ; the corsage cor- 
responding; the train trimmed round with a deep wave of 
tulle and similar bows, the whole within an edging of satin and 
rich silver gimp. Corgnet of diamonds, with diamond earrings 
and pearl necklace; white feathers and lappets.—Duchess of 
Sutherland ; Train from the shoulders, of the richest blue and 
silver moire antique, lined with ruches of poult de soie and 
rich garniture of superb Brussels lace, surmounted with a 
ruche of tulle over a dress of white tulle de Lyons, richly or- 
namented with flounces trimmed with gros de Naples ribbon, 
and ruches fastened with bouquets of lilies of the valley and 
forget-me-nots ; a tunic of tulle, with chatelaine and bouquets 
to correspond, over a rich glacé silk slip. Head-dress, plume, 
lappets, and wreath of flowers, witha splendid parure of dia- 
monds.—Miss Agnes Strickland: Train of Royal blue moire 
antique, lined with white gros; skirt of rich white glacé, with 
double tunic of Honiton point lace decorated with blue glacé 
ryches to correspond with the train, and looped above three 
narrow goffered flounces ruched with blue; stomacher of 
pearls, and pearl necklace. Head-dress, feathers, pearl tiara, 
and point lappets.— Miss Watson Taylor : Train of white glacé, 
trimmed with tulle and blush hedge-roses ; dress of tulle, with 
plaited flounce, and tunic trim with wreaths of hedge-ro- 
ses. Iead-dress, plume and veil, and wreath of roses.— Miss 
Marsden : Train of white crystalizé, trimmed with tulle; dress 
of tulle over glacé, trimmed with bouquets of hops and ivy 
leaves. Head-dress, feathers and veil.— Miss Chapman: Train 
of white poult de soie, trimmed with tulle and wreath of white 
convolvulus; dress of tulle over glacé, trimmed with ruches 
of tulle and sprays of convolvulus. Head-dress, feathers and 
veil; pearl ornaments.— Miss Bouverie : Lae | and train of rich 
white poult de soie, trimmed with insertion blonde, over Mexi- 
can blue and bouquets of corn flowers; skirt of tulle, trimmed 
with tulle and blonde over glacé silk slip. Head-dress, fea- 
thers, tulle veil, and wreath. 

Lapvies’ Dress, Past AND PresENT.—Many are still alive 
who can recollect those extraordinary gowns, with waists 
under the arms, and those equally extraordinary bonnets, 
which came over the face like cowls upon very smoky chim- 
neys ; those dresses that clung so close to their wearers that 
they looked as if they had been d through a horse-pond, 
and which were so short that one would think all the ladies 
of that had, with one consent, followed the example of 
St. Martin, and cut off half their garments to cover the poor. 
Go on to about 1830, and see how the bonnets rose menacing 
to heaven, and spread out to the east and to the west, and how 
those clinging garments had turned plethoric in the sleeves. 
These of course are sights which must be painful to every 
well- Jated mind in 1863; yet each fashion in its turn re- 
ceived implicit credit. Was it then good dressing? Certainly 
not. Then come down to ten years ago, and you will find 
that the close clinging dresses filled out and expanded ; the 
sleeves were vandyked, and great bows were out of fashion, 
while the head was covered with a small an¢ modest bonnet. 
You ask if that is good dressing. Isay itis. Women dressed 
well ten years ago, but they would not let well alone. They 
had got rid of St. Martin’s gowns; they had got rid 
of bonnets which expande® to the east and to the 
west, and which rose to tke zenith; they had got 
variety of colour. Having all these advantages thty yet 
listened to some powerful but tasteless adviser, and so then 
they made their gowns stiff with of whalebone and iron, 
reviving the costumes of Elizabeth and Marie Antoinette, 
which we thanked our stars had marched off, never, as we 
fondly hoped, to reappear. But there are the old antediluvian 

again; and the small ful bonnet is changed for 
one which pokes up like acoal-scoop. It was formerly a coal 
scuttle, but now you will agree with me it is more like a coal- 
scoop. So there our ladies are. Ten years ago ou were 
well dressed ladies! but you would not let well alone, and 
now you are dressed—a U'Jmperatrice—Lecture on Art, by 
Beresford Hope. 


A Goop Rropance.—The Nord publishes the following :— 
“King Francis II. leaves Rome. The news regarding his de- 
parture seems now certain. It is in consequence of represen- 
tations made to the Pope by various members of the o. 
matic body, who consider the sojourn in Rome of the ex-King 
of the Two Sicilies a permanent cause of trouble. The King, 
it is said, has decided on fixing his residence in Bavaria, al- 
ready the refuge of the ex-King of Greece. Francis I. has 
sent Gen. Bosco to Munich to find him a suitable residenee in 
the vicinity of that capital.” 








Smitty SrxcER—Goop NATURED Kine.—The Berlin Musical 
Gazette relates the following instance of what unreasonable de- 
mands singers will sometimes make :—“ Not long since the 
theatre of Hanover was preparing to pevform Richard Wag- 
ner’s ‘ Rienzi.’ The rehearsals were slmost terminated, and 
nothing remained but to fix the day for the first public perfor- 
mance, when Niemen (the tenor heard at Paris it was ‘ Tann- 
hauser’), who was to appear on horseback in ‘ Rienzi,’ declared 
that he would not sing unless the King of Hanover’s white 
horse was placed at his disposal. ‘ Why, my dear M. Niemen, 
what can you be thinking uf? Youcannot have his Majesty's 
horse!’ objected the manager. ‘That is your concern,’ said 
the other; ‘I will not sing unless I have the King’s white 
horse.” As all the manager’s arguments proved of no avail 
against this extraord pretension, the case was made 
known to his Majesty. The King smiled, and gave orders 
that the horse should be placed at the singer’s disposal. When 
Niemen was informed of the King’s consent to his demand, he 
exclaimed, ‘ But that is not all! I must ride the horse for at 
least ‘a week, in order to get used to him.’ This too was 

ted, and mye bee whole week following Niemen might 
seen every day about noon gravely parading the most aris- 
tocratic quarter of the city, mounted on the King’s charger,” 


A GREENLAND Byker p ayer _ ab gba A CoLp — 
“But it must be so cold,” ani ng 
eS wie Oe oe to coal be tae eng eld be 
father, “ what do ye stay-at-homes know about cold, a should 

* ng ore se ge mar 
81, in such a frost as ’ never no, jeep win- 
t, and it were June ij’ them seas, and s whale i’ sight, and 





ith | That were cold, a can tell the’! First, I smarted 


a were off in a boat after her ; an’ t’ ill-mannered brute as soon 
as she were senpoonen, ups wi’ her big awkward tail, and 
struck t’ boat in her stern, and chucks me out int’ t’ water. 
all ower me, 
as if a were suddenly stript off me ; and next every bone 
i’ my ly had getten t’ tooth-ache, and there were a great 
roar i’ my ears an’ a great dizziness i’ my eyes; an’ t’ boat’s 
crew kept throwing out their oars, an’ a kept clutching at ’em, 
but a could no more make out where they was, my eyes daz- 


come,’ an’ a tried to remembe’ t’ Creed as a might diea 
Christian. But all a could think on was, ‘ What is your name, 
M. or N? an’ just as a were giving both words and life, they 


they’d thrown a’ t’ others after me; so yo’ may reckon, it were 
some time afore we could reach th’ ship; an’, a’ve heerd tell, 
& were a precious sight to look on, for my clothes was just 
hard frozen to me, an’ my hair a’most as big a lump o’ ice yon 
—s he was a-telling us on; they rubbed me as misses there 
ru v hams yesterday, and gay’ me brandy ; an’ a ha’ ne’er 
getten t’ frost out o’ my bones for a’ their rubbin’, and a deal 
o’brandy as I ’ave ta’en sin’. Talk o’ cold! it’s little yo’ 
women know 0’ cold !”—Sylvia’s Lovers. 





TENDER MERCIES OF THE MopEL Desporism.—A tele; 

from Cracow of the 17th ult. states that Gen. Mouravieff has 
issued an ordinance proclaiming that the penalty of the knout 
will be inflicted u 
ladies are detained as hostages, and are threatened with death 
unless their husbands surrender themselves to the authorities. 

The Paris Patrie says that the proceedings of Gen. Moura- 
vieff have excited a feeling of disgust amongst the Russian 
officers in Lithuania. Several generals have tendered their 
resignations. The Russian Gen. Cheuchin declared publicly 
at Wilna that it was impossible for a man of honour tu serve 
under Gen. Mouravieff. 

The following is‘an extract of a letter from Wilna: “The 
arrival of Gen. Mouravieff in our town as military governor 
has been marked by the unlimited powers conferred upon him, 
which, in order to stifle the insurrection, he is allowed to ex- 
ercise without any reference being made to the authorities at 
St. Petersburg. More than one thousand of the landed pro- 
prietors have been imprisoned in the casemates, and prepara- 
tions are being made for those arrested in Grodno, for which 

urpose the sequestered convents in Wilna have been assigned. 

he general refuses to see a | one, and is so afraid of being 
poisoned that he has en; a confidential cook, who eats 
his dinner with him. The priest Izor has been shot in the 
market-place for having read from the pulpit the manifesto of 
the National Government to his parishioners. Considering 
that at the time there were no more than fifteen persons in 
the church, this cruel sentence on an ecclesiastic causes the 
atest ible indignation. Another priest, of the name of 
iemecki, and a landed proprietor, Laskiewiz, suffered the 
same fate. Gen. Mouravieff has decided that, for the sake of 
example, there should be three executions weekly on the 
market days, and says that he has plenty of candidates. Those 
days are selected with a view to making a deep impression on 
the country people. Two executioners have been sent from 
St. Petersburg, and the gallows are erected permanently. To 
the troops that have been despatched in search of the in- 
surgents it is particularly enjoined that they should make no 
prisoners, but finish them either with bayonets or the butts of 
their muskets. Such unheard-of tyranny has even disgusted 
some of the Russians, and ben rend Gen. Adjt. Frotw, 
Gen. of the Corps of Gendarmes Hildebrand, and Gen. Maniu- 
kin, have applied for a prolonged leave of absence, being all 
unwilling to serve under such a commandant. Gen. Szams- 
zoff, of the Guards, has gone to St. Petersburg, where he de- 
clared that he is prepared to fight, but neither he nor those 
under his command will act the part of executioners. Count 
Victor Starzynski, at whose house the strictest search had been 
made and nothing found, has been lodged in the citadel of 
Wilna, and all access to him forbidden. A sort of peasants’ 
ard was attempted to be organised in the government of 
ele but in the parish of Kochenow fifty-six who had been 
inscribed joined the insurrection at once. In a word, the ter- 
ror row introduced by Gen. Mouravieff is such as to produce 
despair in the heart of every one, and the worst is expected. 
The insurrectionary bands are being multiplied and victorious. 
The peasants are favourable to the movement, except partly 
in the government of Mohilew. They say in their blunt 
lan that as soon as the French make their appearance 
they will all side with the insurgents, and not leave alive a 
single Muscovite in Poland.” 





Aw UnwWELcomE Paropy.—The famous Count Rostopchin, 
who set fire to Moscow, was a frequent visitor behind the 
scenes and in the green-room of the Variétés. He was a 
colossus, with a head like Holophernes, and great fiery eyes, 
which might inspire fear at first sight; nevertheless he was 
mild, polite, and very amiable. A piece called Werther was 
then under rehearsal. It was a parody of the notorious novel, 
and excited uproarious laughter. The count was constant in 
his attendance at the rehearsals, and eagerly awaited the first 
performance, which was delayed by the continued success of 
one of Scribe’s charming pieces. eanwhile, the Emperor of 
Russia ordered him to return to Moscow ; and there was no 
choice but to obey. On reaching Weimar, he heard that 
Werther had actually been brought out; so he returned to 
Paris, and remained there three months, witnessing the per- 
formance every night. Rostopchin entertained a great anti- 
pathy towards Goethe and the whole school of German litera- 
ture. He detested its cloudy dreaminess, and spoke of Goethe 
as a profound and perfect egotist: comparing him to that bit 
of old cracked china, Fontenelle, who preserved himself in 
cotton wool, in his academic chair, for a hundred years. 

The parod of Werther became the cause of a still ter 
scandal. When Madame Catalani went to sing at Munich, she 
visited the lions of the Bavarian capital, and amongst others 
the author of Faust and Werther, 

“ Ab, Monsieur Goethe,” she exclaimed, as she entered, “I 
saw your Werther at the Variétés! Allow me to congratu- 
late you. It made me laugh till I cried again.” 

At this s h, Goethe’s countenance turned as black as 
thuntler. ithout replying a single word, he motioned to the 
songstress to leave the room. The mistake was afterwards ex- 
plained.— Behind the Curtain. 





Tae Man or Destrxy.—Augustin Hapdé was a pensive 
little man, holding his head on one side like Frederick the 
Great, only he was no flute player,as the King of Prussia was, 
He never uttered a syllable to any one except concerning the 

ng up of his pieces, in which art his talents were supreme. 

pantomimes were composed on the largest scale, in accor- 
dance with the dimensions of his theatre. One bold idea oc- 
curred to him ; namely, to make the Emperor Napoleon a 





pro- 
minent character in one of his productions. The master of so 
uished kings was then shining in all his glory. The 


zled so wi’ t’ cold, an’ I thought I were bound for ‘kingdom | his 


heerd me aboard. But, bless ye, they had but one oar; for| fi 


nm all ladies dressed in mourning. Several | eff 


project was executed under the title of “ The Man of Destiny.” 
An actor named Chevalier was found, who, by a lucky chance, 
bore a stri! likeness to the emperor. 
le to form an idea of the excitement and sur- 
prise this exhibition caused. It was remembered, indeed, that 
Louis the Fourteenth had been put upon the stage by Racine 
in his Berenice; but it was only metaphorically, as it were, by 
allusion and implication. Here, the living sovereign of France 
was brought upon the boards of a theatre, reproduced with 
exact costume, his abrupt and convulsive gestures, maki: 
the illusion perfectly complete. Nobody could understan 
how the dramatic censors could have committed the enormit: 
of licensing personalities which might call forth hostile cme 4 
estations in the pit. Hapdé, however, contrived to triumph 
over all these apprehensions ; and the public curiosity, excited 
to the utmost, converted the experiment into an immense 
cuniary success, So great, indeed, was the success, that Na- 
leon wished to witness it, incognito. One evening, he and 
uroc proceeded be aenegen | to the Porte Saint Martin, dis- 
guised, and in a hackney-coach. A box of the Premiéres, the 
only one remaining vacant, was taken at the box-office. The 
emperor hastily entered it, and fell into a violent rage at find- 
ing his shoes and stockings daubed with te and paint. 
Some workmen who were refreshing the decorations of the 
theatre had left their pots in that unlucky box. The emperor 
went away in a fury, without remaining to see the piece, which 
was stopped the next day. It was another instance of great 
ects produced by little ceuses. Thechecktakers had recog- 
nised the tenant of the box from his energetic style of diction. 
Great confusion behind the scenes ; the manager in utter des- 
pair. Next morning he started for Fontainebleau, where the 
court happened to be at the time. But all his pleadings were 
in vain; the angry chief was inexorable and the prohibition 
was maintained.— Ditto. 


Dramatic Unity In France.—English playgoers have no 
idea of old French bigotry respecting the three Dramatic 
Unities of time, place, and action—one action, in one locality, 
within four-and-twenty hours. It was a matter ot faith rather 
than a rule of criticism. It was clung to with the persistence 
with which a church maintains her dogmas. At the epoch when 
Lemercier’s Christopher Columbus was represented at the 
Odéon, the Parisian students were as classical as they are ro- 
mantic, or rather tolerant, now. At that time, the violation 
of the unities was regarded as a heinous crime. 

Nevertheless, they might have expected that the author, 
when he put the great Genoese on the stage, could not leave 
him at Isabel’s court for three long acts, with nothing to do 
but.to prepare for his voyage. This consideration had no 
effect on the hot-headed youth who filled the pit. When the 
second act displayed the bold discoverer out at sea on the deck 
of his ship, a furious storm burst forth in the theatre. The 
guard took part in it; the son of Véral, the inspector of 
police, had his arm broken in the row ; M. de Rochefort, who 
supported the piece, escaped with the loss of his hat; three 
hundred students were arrested, and the emperor had them 
immediately incorporated in the army, inflexibly refusing to 
listen to any remonstrance. He suppressed the Dramatic 
Unity Riots, by a slight foretaste of Russian recruiting in 
Poland.—Ditto. 





Tue Macneto-E.ectric Licut at DunGENEss.—Some 
further reports on the progress of this “ magnificent” light, as 
a committee of the Trinity House have called it, have been 
printed by order of the Houge of Commons. In one dated 
8th April, 1863, the secretary says :—* The light has now been 
exhibited at Dungeness for a period of nine months; and dur- 
ing that time has, with some brief exceptions (generally attri- 
butable to want of care on the part of the attendants), been 
maintained without break or failure, showing a light of ex- 
ceeding power and intensity, which Mr. Faraday, who took 
as his standard the revolving light at Grisnez, with which, at 
equal distances it was of equal power, estimated to be eight 
times that of a first order fixed dioptric light.” The light seems 
to be visible at from twenty to thirty miles’ distance, but occa- 
sionally not so far, a circumstance which Professor Faraday 
ascribes on certain occasions to local haze. The Trinity House 
authorities, however, admit the superior ees of the 
light in respect to penetrative power and star-like brilliancy, 
although other first-class lights they regarded as practically 
sufficient, 

Tue ARUNDEL SocreTy.—The 14th annual meeting of the 
members of this society was held seme at their rooms, in 
Old Bond-street, under the presidency o: Lord Elcho, M. P., 
one of the bers of the council is Lordship was sup- 

rted by Mr. Layard, M.P., Mr. W. Stirling, M.P., Mr. C. 

uxton, M.P., the Bishop of Llandaff, and other well known 
patrons of art. 4 * 

In opening the business of the meeting, Lord Elcho congra- 
tulated the society on the steady advance that had been made 
during «the last year, The ety had struggled on from its 
foundation in 1858 for several years with only 400 members, 
and with its finan and its engagements to its sub- 
scribers both sadly in arrear, but, owing chiefly to the active 
co-operation of Mr. Layard, it had steadily advanced until the 
present time, when they could boast of 1,650 members, an an- 
nual income of £4,000, and a balance in hand of nearly £800. 
He more particularly congratulated the members on tho latter 
fact, for it meant largely increased means of copying works of 
art now fast decaying, with a view to future publication. All 
the publications issued by the society had been in the hands 
of the members long before the end of last year, and a large 
number of occasional publications had been sold at increased 
prices to non-members. Although during the past year they 
had increased their expenses by enlarging their premises and 
by contributing to the International Exhibition, they had more 
than made up the deficiency by the profits on the sale of frames 
and portfolios to members. The original objects for which the 
society had been established were being carried out to the ful- 
lest extent, and their efforts for the advancement of art by the 
publication of copies of works that were inaccessible to ordi- 
nary lovers of or that were gradually mouldering away in 
different parts of Italy, met with marks of favour in all quar- 
ters. As an instance of the spread of artjhe might mention 
that at the Cape of Good Hope and in New Zealand they had 
nearly 100 subscribers. The council were at all times most 
anxious to procure the best artists for the execution of their 
reproductions, and it was with much satisfaction that he could 








announce to them that the chromo-lithographic facsimiles of 
the various pictures and ae ee by them could not 
be excelled by any other productions of a similar kind at the 


International Exhibition. They had also been awarded a prize 
medal for their contributions to the cause of art education. 
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towards increasing the fund for the publication of 

vings or chromo-li' , then 

reviewed the — the society made, briefly adverting 
to the good it done, and the it intended to do in 

future. He also made sev: for its still 


further improvement by the publication of series of well-exe- 

cuted saideus prints to take the place of the trumpery daubs 

to be seen in every co’ in the kingdom. He further stated 

the objects of the council in proposing to reduce the future 

number of members. The majority of the subjects issued by 

the society were executed in oon ioe aoetee’ | and it was 
Tate 


a few words in favour of the proposition by 
by a large majority, Sir Edmund Head, the Marqdia d' Aveglio, 
bya majority. m , the uis d’ 0, 
as Me tuations oe then elected members of the council, and 
some formal resolutions having been put and ied, the pro- 
ceedings terminated with a cordial vote of thanks to the chair- 
man. The publications of the society for 1863 will be taken 
from two series ot frescoes now in course of illustration, and 
will consist of an engraving by Herr Schaffer from Fra Ap 
lico’s “ St. Stephen thrust out before martyrdom,” and five 
chromo-lith phs from works of Masaccio in the Brancacci 
chapel. Of the “occasional publications” two facsimiles of 
illuminated letters will be published in June, and two draw- 
ings by Signor Marinecci—one from the fresco by Man 
representing the “ Conversion of Hermogenes,” the other from 
Fra Angelico’s “ Annunciation,”—are in the hands of Messrs. 
Storch and Kramer, to be ready by November.— Times, June 17. 


Tre Prixce or Watzs’s New Livery.—H. R. H. the 
Prince of Wales, on Thursday last, was enrolled at the Mer- 
chant Taylors’ Hall an honorary member of that ancient Com- 

y. On that occasion an oath was administered to H. R. 

.» who, according to a report of the 


proceedings, “could not 
suppress a smile” on hearing some of the obligat 


ons to which 


he was required to pl himself. Most happily, he did not 
choke himself with the effort, in attempting to swallow some 
of them ; as this :— 


“You shall not withstand or disobey the summons of the Mas- 
ter and Wardens of the said mystery for the time being, their 
officer theretore assigned ; but to the same Master and Wardens 
you shall be obedient and obeisant at all times, without you have 
@ reasonable and lawful excuse.’’ 

The conclu: salvo fortunately exempts the Prince from 
the duty of attendance on the Masters and Wardens 
of the Merchant ‘aylors’ Company at call, and doing what- 
ever they may please to tell him. The Prince of Wales, when 
not wanted by the Queen or the Public, must always have 
either business or pleasure of his own to occupy him ; and the 
pleasure of his Royal Highness, to say nothing of his busi- 
ness, would surely be a reasonable and lawful excuse for de- 
clining to devote himself, under the motto of “Ich Dien,” to 
the exclusive service of the Merchant Taylors. , 

The Prince was also adjured to undertake the following en- 

t:— 
“ You shall not conceal any foreigner using the handicraft of 
or merchandises, to dwell within the franchises of the said 
City bates soon as you know it, you shall warn the Chamberlain 
of the same City thereof, or some Minister of the Chamber, that 
he may do due correction therein as belongeth to his office to do.” 

This condition his Royal Highness may have safely sworn 
to fulfil. Any foreign tailor whom he might be pleased to pa- 
tronise, either in the City or elsewhere, would be sure ~~ 
to take good care that his Royal client should not conceal him 
by any means. The plume of feathers over the shop-front 
would preclude all possibility of concealment. It is, how- 
ever, doubtful whether this security for publicity would have 
been contem with much satisfaction by the original 
members of the Merchant Taylors’ guild. Those venerable 
citizens were evidently imbued with very strong Protectionist 
| ne against “ the foreigner.” These further stipulations, 

r example, were also proposed to the Prince :— 

bf shall cover no foreigner in ‘any wise, under your own 
es. to your profit, and singales advantage of the said 
foreigner, upon the that is contained in an thereof 
made. You shall no foreign covenant man into your service, 
but only of your own mystery, such as have well and truly served 
as tices seven years within the same City, or else appren- 
tices duly bound, without fraud or mule engine.” 

“Male engine,” may be presumed to mean “evil contri- 
vance ;” for engines have no genders, unless screws may be 
called engines, but, though screws are male and we 
cannot conceive an apprentice bound with a screw of either sex, 
al may be bound to screws of both sexes, 





,| daring 
Portuguese 


as Herodotus, it is 
by Dr. one, a traveller who, in the early part.of the pre- 
soak ait well in fall cpeetion te a > Te mah. i 
near’ same ani 
——— as had been descr bed by the “ Father 
0! Ta! 

Herodotus also says that the Eretrians, who were taken 
prisoners by the Persians previous to the battle of Marathon, 
were taken up by them on their return, to “ Ardericea,” two 
hundred and ten furlongs distant from Susa, and forty from 
the well which yields produce of three different kinds. From 


= 


the} this well they get bitumen, salt and oil, procuring in the way 


that I will now describe: 
the stead of a bucket they make use of the halfof a wine-skin ; 
with this the man dips, and after drawing, pours the + i 

into a reservoir, wherefrom it passes into, Sad theretakest ree 
different shapes. The salt and the bitumen forthwith collect 
and harden, while the oil is drawn off in casks. It is called 
by os Persians “ rhadinace,” is black and has an unpleasant 





Chess. 


PROBLEM, No. 756. 





White to play and mate in 18 moves. 





SoLuTion TO Prosiem No 755, 


White. Black. 

a OteAs | 1 B tks Q (best) 
2 B tke B, ch 2 bay ses 
3 B tks Q, ch 3 K tks 


4 P Queens, mate 
If Black move first, he plays Q to Q 5, and White is compelled 
to adopt the same train as Black’s in the solution above given. 





The following example of the Ruy Lopez attack is one of the 


well-contested es nt between Prof. Anderssen and Herr 
Messemaker, in Rotterdam. 

White (A.) Black (M.) White (A.) Black (M.) 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 20 Kt tks RP, Ptks Kt 
2KttoK BS KttoQB3 ch (e) 

SBtoQKtS5 PtoQR38 mo okicg RtoB2 
4BtoQR4 PtoQKt4 2 QRtoQ yeasts 
5 Bto Kt3 BtoQB4 23 Q to R8,ch toR2_ 
6PtoQB3S KttoKB3 | 24 QRtoQ3(d) K Kt to K5(e) 
7 Castles PwQ3 3 BtoK3 Rto K Kt2 
8 PtoQ4 BtoKt3 26 PtoK Kt3 KKttoKt4(s) 
9QtwoQ3 PtoKR3 27 QRw Qs 2eene 
10 P to QR 4(a) miseQhé 28 Rto KR8,ch to Kt3 

ll BtoQR2 2 AS t2 29 RtoKR6,ch(g) K to B2 

12 Q Kt to Q2 tke P % gto Q8 QtoK bs 
3 OST eer P tks RP 31 KRtoQ tto K B6, ch 
14 PtoK5 P tks P 32 K to Kt 2 K KttoK4 
15 Kt tks P Castles p& 5,ch KtoK2 

16 Q KttoK B3 Q B tks Kt 34 BtoQBi,ch Btks B 

17 Q tks B Q tks QP re Fe KtoK 

18 Btks BP, ch + orty g | 36 KRtoR8,ch K to B2 

19 KttksKR QRto 37 KRtoB8,ch Resigns. 








(a) By taking K P with P, and then Kt with Kt, if Q Kt retake, 
and then c ng Queens, White might have gained the K B P; 
but this would have been bad play, as Black would have moved R 
to K B square, and obtained either a Pawn in return or a much 
more important attack.—(o) This sacrifice of the exchange is in- 

niously conceived on Black’s part ; if White now take Q R with 

, Black covers with R to K B, and then wins the K pases This 
is White’s best play, we believe; otherwise, Black would obtain 
more than the value of the enchenge he gave up.—({d) All this is 

in ting and instructive. If Black now take B with K, 

White checks we S of Tei ke Re the ya pg! one, 
proceeds in the Q by —(é 

; weare not certain that ‘black could not also 

e B with K and then sacrificed his Q for RK, with ad- 
vantage, ing with three minor pieces for the Q.—(f) Here 
it appears to us that Black’s play is slack and ineflicient.—(g) This 
is beautifully 
Q with Q for no 


They draw with a swipe, and in |1 ch 


Played. If Black take the R with K, White captures | C 
ing. 


country by Valladolid ?—‘ Yes, sir, but‘I heard the enemy had 
pom, Spa tl en a Mg I 
ought it my du persevere in conveying the despatches, 
80 we made our way to Casta Contrigo, where we heard you 
were here, and came across.’—‘ You € great credit for 
ee conduct. I have very important in nce for Lord 
ellington, and must send you on it.’ The 
ready, and the two yo were refreshed and at the 
door. ‘Considering the importance of the despatch, said 
Sir Howard, as he gave it to the serg.-major, ‘I should 
like you to proceed by the bank of the Esla to Constan 
and then on to Salamanca.’ The sergeant-major look 
dubious. ‘Will you be so good as to give me this order 
in writing, sir?’—' For what reason? asked Sir Howard. 
‘Because I shouldn’t take that way if left to myself, 
sir.—‘ Well, tell me how you mani in coming here?’ 
—‘ It was thought this w be a difficult service, sir, and I 
was picked out to do it, with leave to choose my companion. 
ose this man, sir, and these horses, because ;I knew they 
could be trusted ; and I settled in my own mind there'd be 
most danger in blundering on too fast, while certainty would 
be better than speed. I knew I should be safe with the people, 
and that the Freneh wouldn’t, so I determined to keep in 
sight of the French army.’—‘ That was bold play.’-— Yes, sir; 
but I knew their cavalry could only chase me in a pretty large 
party ; for = one wares be cut up by the guerillas or 
peasantry, speed of a large party would be only the 
speed of their slowest h if they kept together, ond chased 
to a distance ; so I could gallop mares 
half-a-dozen times in an hour.’ And he glanced with pride at 
the two chargers. ‘ Did they look after you ?— Oh yes, sir? 
1 went > and oo nm fell oa ig i They turned out 
a y of cavalry, as I expected, and we gave them a good 
pho They turned, and we turned. I always drew off two 
or three miles at night, and we went to some village or ham- 
let—generally to the priest—and told him what we were about. 
We got treatment for ourselves and horses, and set off 
at daylight, sighted the French again, and let them give us a 
gallop. But they got to know our look after a few days, and 
then didn’t give us much trouble.’—' I’m sure I can’t do better 
than leave such an excellent tactician to his own judgment,’ 
said Sir Howard. ‘I'll carry the despatch in my own way, sir 
as safely as if you’d put it any post-office in ngland—that L 
warrant.’—‘I have full confidence in you. Now tell me your 
name.’— Blood, sir.—‘ And yours?’ said Sir Howard to the 
private, ‘ Death, replied the soldier. Sir Howard could not 
repress a smile at such a conjunction—Blood and Death !”— 
Review of Memoirs of Sir Howard Douglas. 





Honesty «N THE Britisn Post-Orrice.—Owing to the suc- 
cessful measures which the Post-Office authorities have 
adopted, very few losses, of late years at least, have occurred 
from defalcation. More than twenty years ago, however, a 

ter, who owed the Office more than £2,000, but who 
ad given security for only part of that sum, absconded, lea- 
ving an unpaid debt of upwards of £1,000. The recovery of 
this debt had long been regarded as hopeless, but a short time 
ago a letter was unexpectedly received from the postmaster’s 
son inclosing a remittance in payment of part of his father’s 
debt, and expressing a hope that after a time he should be 
able to pay the remainder; a hope which was soon realized, 
every ing of the debt having now been discharged, in a 
manner most creditable to the gentleman concerned.” 





THE PARIS CLOAK 


AND 
MANTILLA ESTABLISHMENT 
oF 


ADOLPH NEW, 
Canal Street, first Cloak Store, west of Broadway, 
Under the BRanpretH House, 
Offers a large Assortment ot 
Rich and Elegant Imported Silk Mantillas, 
FINE CLOTH MANTILLAS, for Summer Wear, 
Latest Paris Styles. 
We sell 25 per cent. lower than any other House—TRY US. 


\ 


ADOLPH NEW, 
Canal Street, under the Brandreth House. 


IMBREDE’S FASHIONABLE NOTE PAPER AND ENVE- 


lopes are manufactured expressly for retail trade from the 
purest stoc! d to suit t 8. 


k, and st 
GIMBREDE’S Artistic, Rustic, and Eccentric Monograms have 
won for themselves quite a reputation. 
GIMBREDE’S Box of Note Paper and Envelopes, all ready 
mame, single initial, from A to Z, is very useful. Price only 


GIMBREDE'S inimitable styles of Wedding Cards are much 
sought after. Parties about to order will please give at least one 


week's notice. 
588 BROADWAY. 


ARMY SHIRTS! a ARMY SHIRTS! 


JAMES PARRISH’S SHIRT FACTORY, 
823 CANAL STREET, New York. 


Brpestes Dress Shirts made to measure, fit guarantied, $24 and 
ozen. 


$30 per 
i eas supply store of bosoms, collars and wristbands for 














FRENCH CORDIAL COCNAC BITTERS. 
These Bitters, whose a mere has long been Euro and is 
fast becoming general in this country, are composed of the pureet 
a produced in French vine 8, in combination with rare 
and delicious —— and Asiatic herbs and spices. Invented by 
t Sehwetad 





Boop anp Deatu.— We may here apes an amusing anec- 
dote. Sir Howard Douglas had divined and frustrated a 
movement projected by General Foy, and had saved a 
detachment from capture by timely information, 

and was alone in the village of Tornero. 

“ Sir Howard's mind felt lightened after sending off his- or- 
derly to the Count of Amaranthe, and he was strolling down 
the re Ann he heard the clatter of hoofs, and ety 
was by the sappeurnee of two English Light Dragoons. 
He could hardly his eyes at first, but there was no 

the blushing scarlet, or the English faces of the stal- 
wart T him as Disialy, snd rode 
ween 





oumgoos. 
olesale and Retail ts be 
et with these splendid Bitten by the 


he hemist, Le Roux, they have proved themselves 
invaluable 


In Malarious Districts, 
IN ALL AFFECTIONS OF THE 
Liver, Kidneys and Digestive Organs. 

They are an agreeable prophylactic and rapid and certain cure, in 
Diarrhea, tery, Cholera, Chills, Fevers — 
of Spirits, Heartburn, Colic, Loss of Ap; 
eases; and they are n France, Germany and Russia as 

The Family Medicine of the Age. 

D ts and Grocers throughout the Union will find the 
French Cogna¢ Bitters a valuable source Se, for when their 
virtues have once been tested ers not remain without 
them. Unlike the other Bitters in the market, they do 
not 


Panels and are not 
bottles and ‘ cure-everythi ; and as they are not com- 
posed of refuse New England Rum, roof-spirits, or similar cheap 
poisons, they never harm their ns or give trouble to the 
supplied in any quantity 


Sole Authorized Agent for the United States, 





8. STEINFELD, 70 Nassau Street, New York. 
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DUNLOP’S CELEBRATED ALES AND PORTER, 
In Casks and Bottles for ‘amil: 
; Exportatio: 
Sample Cases of 3 ti. Wad eatign tie the © 
in the City. 
East Inpia Pate ALB, $4,50; XX Pauw Az, = 
SrouT Portse, $4. $50; 
@ Depot 69 Liberty St.,N.W. |W. MARR, Sole Agent. 
: oe OLD WINES AND BRANDIBS. 
re ; i : P wn THOMAS McMULLEN 
OWN L No. 44 Beaver 8 . 
Ts FOLLOWING LANDS OF THE CROWN ARE Ss : C . 08 EAST INDIA PAL orate on 
pow tele NOW OPEN FOR SALE ~ ngs 
nto Erenty conta one ola. AND SETTLEMENT, AT PRICES vaRyiNG | "458 & CO.’S EAST INDIA PALE ALE 
seaaneah of te Puase Roney tote pd Sw, tafe coat our osu Tune at Oa Seas sated ee Pas 
my aus en hgh th asd pad ra Ri i are ae a ey pt he a 2355 see 
Of the sale, and shall from that time pene mt - om he claims, have taken possession of such jand within n- no a at who shall CALIFO 
oS eae en gp py ey ge ey 
quantity thereof, in the proportion of at | r crop, within four years at farthest from the ti F 
and of the dimensions at least of dxtem b: mor hy te gg wigs neat ereon a hone, habitable eVAIN BROT! 
t and have erected thi F HER 
proper, and apply pr beso of it in payment A as paren to oy yn mg cut and sell from his lot wanaweer taupe he thinks . “_ FO. “i - 
othe : R SALE BY 
BROWN LAND NES IN UPPER (WESTERN) CANADA. 0. a. ROBERT, 
ms neta rr tr 61 Cedar Street. 
AGENTS. RESIDEN' ie: nes 
CES. COUNTIES. aonus ar |__ ACRE. Wines, Brandies, &c., dc 
TOWNSHIPS. DISPOSAL. | ofapocial cule PURDY & NICHOLAS, on” 
vi 
William Harris.../Admaston, near | ws ert a 
W ewe ccsee Part of Renf: ' 
of Rentiow....0..00. — ot, Biithfield, Bromley, 2 cuanibaael OF D “ ma gs 
am, onto, Griffith, Stafford, DUNET, | FEU 
* ames P. Mofht...|Pembroke ......../Parta of Renfrew and Dis- sa teampenannntaaeoumienentt oe % : pare scar Keng 
of Nipissing....... Alice, Buchanan, Fras a = 1 
| : nie - vana Segars in 
Thomas P. French. oo of Renfrew and Dis- eaamnhets ti Rolph sees a — : 9 + seuninor ay 
pm trict of Nipissing....... y- Rs £: RS 
Macpherson. .|Kingston......... — and m1 Fron-) adel — ‘ ay anise E Q eee Nt oie mei L1QUO 
Eb and Addington... Kennebec, Olden, Oso, Palmerston, Bed- rs Q DEPOT prog Kop ace Mage men : 
eneser Perry...|Tamworth........ Parts of Frontenac, an! ford, Hinchinbrooke.............+++++++ | 190,000 £ z » NO. yet fa on STREET, NEW YOBK. 
| a md jenac, Ad: | 8 I mn Le nag have On nt = he So of Ale brewed in 
Lacensnenesecgs Abinger, Angles Barri | poy ee pe ‘ he 
Martin P. Hays...|Madoc............North Sean ree Ce hee F 5 |oftheabovelirand, manuactured from the bet quality ot Sal 
chard | ‘North part of Hastings... Bangor, Cashel, Dangaaion,Fundaytake,| “|| & g and Hops celebrate forthe pry and uniformity of He aac: 
erschel, Monteagle, Limerick, Met : } nerally known as a standard article. 
Ri Hughes... eg paces 7 = of Peterborough and Tudor, Wicklow, Wollaston. ahs wre a : % | 250,000 Ea 9 city fale Teen ee and half Bbls, age 
icto 3 & 
Ee ®t Anson, Galway, Snowdon, Lutterworth | : & ME E ead 1ER 
G. M. Roche... Lindsay .......... Part of Victoria... .... ne soomancreye tenet 725 000 ‘ a GLOVES, UNDERG! IMENTS, de,8000 
chard J: Olver..|Orlllin 22.22.22. coe and Victoria. Morrison, Muskoka, Draper, and Macaulay | 100) ” Fine Dress Shirts Made’ to’ Or 
i ~ ’ ’ 
Joseph Wilson... Sault Ste. Mari Awenge, "Awéres, ‘Korah, idctonnia. Be wr A Larg van ecuenilaes 
my e.. District of Algoma..... ae = ae Serer | 50,004 | 20 Cents. sienna es: «isang ee capac 
y, Patton. 
Boer mete. to Win, | eres Vein ‘atatan 
e Superior. .| Rr Oe 
secesaacdetehal seseeeeeees|Neebing and Pai: t retreats 
pn POONZE.. 6... ceeeeeeeeees } 64,000 ¥ 
WN LAND AGENTS IN LOWER (EASTERN) CANADA INDIA ‘No. 86@ BROADWAY, } 
ove, sual. sas i __, NORTE poe 9 “a STORE, No. 858 BROADWAY, NEW YORE. 
6.W. ee. a om — fren pe age eeedeees Montcalm, Arundel, De Salaber: 70, from China, pan, Mani “and the Bast Ind 
E. W. Murray... carcammae th 7 oe ee eee ee ie22222:]  tB'000 | 60 Gente my — 
baekeedeunt nd, Derry, Villeneuve, Bowman, ; TRAN EXAMINE 
Robt. Farley...... Chelsea Part of Ottawa | yrempleton, Buckingham. =... .-| 160,000 do. a a 
easels | *Deabolins*neeserreccssrizcrenese| 206000 | Orders from the, Country will be promptly attended 
cw Lee Northfield, Kensing- | ~ bee ~ “ a ; . eth om 
umol 
Thos. Berton... eR RNR sn <c. o8 Part of Pontiac Re id, Thor wernt 3 a 257,000 | do. a saan ee Wont 
\ Béosee hute..........|Part of Argenteuil........ nes jawood, Leslie, Onslow 
$k dete ee Roe Re an egaycago, ai ai) A | Se | EA aires ae DepONE nOuay Haemntren font 
pee nee aaa. 9 atttseeees 1 _ ’ 2 . SE, Hudson-street, fi 
F. X. Bastien..... \catumette coeccces \part f P | Aberdeen, ‘Aberford eee vagy te syne Pe nme eee sions known i 
Duncan McMillan. Grenville Part of ontiac........... Calumette......... 135,000 | do. saute in toes On OF NE ae ae Si, nae 
|Grenville......... \Part of Argenteuil........| Harrington......-......-+ pay a4 | go ; uasaak oo summer, Will find this a most convenient and 
plehstincseteszon d 0. ee : 
A. B. Lavallée....'Ste. Adele tare ” Se. te on. a _ “THE es 
| eromble........ Terrebonn | | ks 
a “eS Te aa | Misvbseveobo cass |Abercromby, Morin, Beresford 
Alex. Daly....--... Rawdon -/Montealm “+; -...-+-- Chilton, Chertsey, Kilkenny, Fawdon=..| atom | der Thi 
rdes-....(Three Rivers.....(8t. Maurice and Maski\ 49,000 | do. ION, 
les samedin ta 6! |Peterborough, Caxton, Shawenegan....... 40,000 | do Established i 
e n 1822. 
I é0 Radnor, Alton, Monta be 
aig IGosford Colbert, Bo ral crenaseonee yo4 | do. A Weekly Newspaper, published every Saturday Morning, in the 
; Carey | ot, Chicoutimi, Laterriére, J onquiere, | ~ Cigek Sey eee ereaes 
Vincent Martin. ..|Chicoutiml....... Chicoutimi ............. esy, Tremblay, Charlevoix, Metabet | NEWS, POLITI 
| | chown, iaoptn isha eee] eases | so. cents ’ Cs. AND GENERAL LITERATURE 
, Simard, ey, St. Johns.......... 118,000 do. This old es 
, s tabl! 
J. T. LeBel.......|Wotton....... be ed and C nae ay Seren ~ 7 = cll 
as omp-| Four Dollars » 
dicated COR. cr evccccccccccccccee bem ng ag ore Wolfstown,| sis fey ev 
Beccsee Leeds,.....0..00+5) i » Sintieed, Watiten, Wi - hema per +o 
om “A phan sbeascsdausad -- (atin, nverness, Ireland, Po oo, 200,000 | 60 Cents. | unee Setun a cine pipe ty Me apy ANCE: 
eee eee eee eee eeee = ~ tat a 
ii backinsic.. a nw a = Megantic......... Broughton, Thetford feonee’ ~— itt. : yn} “om Tew Corie 0, on Rogrevis ik al ES 
Lam i in Bee eee ering, Lambton, Poonytis, 44, do. Parente ok =, = - Bagening to each Subscriber. 
Andrew Ross..... Frampton ........|Dorehester, “tin | Aylmer, Gayhurst...........sssccceeees 130,000 do. and an extra Copy for getter up. ee ee 
Te. ee [Shenley, Jerse 
y, Marlow, Rixborough, The ALB: 
eae eee! larlow, Rixborongt 1 e TON has been widely known for forty years through 
tt cls Bb B03 Frampton ey toe Ng abourt e, eg re Load eo hw 5 and British North America. Sreaaebane 
> Se aout: | aoe ggg EN ORE WHOR. ...cespontaedeseossss 25,000 “do. ome J ournalienn with sos titdalid! to every Atmerton dent 
Richmond, & e, that is likely to bear on British inteneste. conden 0% treme 
oO + we + , 
st. Charles, Riv. pans Cangas... < Harspa SEE Hereford, Weedon, The Albion Engravings. 
aries, Riv. atlechasse «..........,., ysmpueBersssesee sess 160,000 | 60°Cents. Dion on 
Jos. Tatu........./St. Thomas....... Montmayny, cna part of joux ... oda 20,000 | ,30{Cents. cnn ane ¢ em nee ote also on hand, at $2 to Sub- 
tteeeeeeeeeeeeees Montmagny, Ashburton, Bourdages, Pat- Cuaon’s QUEEN VI 
Pa: ADR oe. ton, Arago..........+ ween gallate 120,000 | di Liveas's PRINCE ALBE 
: os @CHABEE 6... oe. sees Roux, Bellechasse, part Buckland, Daa| == ” AuLan’s SIR WALTER SOOTT 
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CUNARD LINE. 
STBAM TO QUEENSTOWN AND LIVERPOOL. 
The first class powerful Steamships at 


Sidon, Kedar, 
Marathon, Tripoli, 


will sail from Hew York every alternate Wednaniay, from Liver- 
m Queenstown every alter- 


» $25, in Gold 


pool waz gente Tuesday, and fro 


be Liverpool or Queenstown. 
or its equivalent ge trom Currency ; fromNew York, $35, ‘in Currency. 
For Stee Passage to WILLIAMS es GUION, 
“4 _ omy 40 Futon 8r., N. Y. 
WruusMs & Guion _ pee & from or to Liverpool, 
favourite Old “ Black Star Line,” sailing every week; also 
or to London, by the Swallow Tail Line. 
Liverpool. 


trons, 


—Drarts on London or 


OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 


THE BRITISH AND N. A. R. M. STEAMSHIPS. 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL, 
Calling at Cork Harbour. And between Boston and Liverpool, 
calling at Halifax and Cork Harbour. 

















. CHINA, Anderson,...leaves New York... Wednesday, J uly 15. 
ASIA, WB,ccvece leaves Boston...... ‘Wednesday, 22. 
PERSIA, Lott,....... leaves New York.. “Wednesday, « 29. 
AFRICA, 8tone,...... leaves Boston...... , Aug. 5. 
SCOTIA, Judkins,....leaves New York.. "Weinesasy 12, 
CANADA, Moodie,...leaves Boston, .... Wednesday, “ 19, 


FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL, 
Chief Cabin Passage. ....$132 50 | Second Cabin Passage 
FROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 
Chief Cabin Passage..... $112 50 | Second Cabin Passage...... $65 





The Magnificent First-Class, Full-Powered Iron Screw 


‘*‘MERSEY,’’ 
Commander G. A. FROUD, R. N. R. 
8,725 Tons Burtuen, 450 Horse-Power, 
WILL SAIL ON 


Monday, July 6th, 


From New York to Liverpool, . at Cork to deliver passen- 
e8. 


payable in gold, or its equivalent in United States currency. 

Berths not secured until paid for. 

An experienced surgeon on board. 

The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Bpecie or or 
Valuables unless Bills ot , having the value expressed, are 
signed therefor. 

For Freight or Passage, apply to 
- E. CUNARD, 4 Bowling Green. 





Steam Weekly te Liverpool, 


gers and ea TOUCHING AT QUEENSTOWN, (Cork Harbour.) 
le be t Cabin eng 
tonne ons, a $110 includ oak pom seaukaite THE LIVERPOOL NEW YORE & PHILADELPHIA 
except Wines and Liquors, which can be obtained on board. STEAMSHIP COMPANY, 
Steerage, $35. Children, One to Twelve Years, half-price.| Intend d their full powered Clyde-built Iron Screw 
Infants, $5. Stesmships as follows: 
THE SPLENDID STEAMSHIP CITY OF BALTIMORE.............. Saturday, July 11. 


‘“‘SHANNON,’’ 
Commander H. HARRIS, R. N. R., 
2,864 Tons BurtHen; 450 Horss-Power, 


TI 
CITY OF WASHINGTON ..........:. Saturday, July 18. 
CITY OF EDINBURGH Saturday, July 25. 


and every succeeding Saturday, at Noon, from Pier 44 North River 


Rates of 
Will sail on SATURDAY, July 11th, Payable in Gold or its equivalent in currency. 
First Canis, (very superior accommodations)................ = Fiast CaBIN............. 00 | STEERAGE............... $32 50 
Ac ony cpevsceccvesctceccteddes seesccceoscccssesse Dea to London 85 00 Do. to London... 85 80 
An experienced Surgeon will be carried. Do. to Paris....... 95 00 Do. to Paris....... 40 50 
For Passage apply Do. “ Hamburgh.90 00 Do. to Hamburgh. 37 50 


SABEL & SEARLE, 
23 Broadway, N. Y. 


ewes also to Paris, Havre, Bremen, Rotterdam, 
— low rates. 








Qucase- 


VELVET and CLOTH 


CLOAKS 


are, a8 UsuaL, the HANDSOMEST, the CHEAPEST, and the 


BEST styles, 
at 


see@ CANAL STREET. 


sqguen, &. 
ete ‘ares from’ ed or Queenstown, Ist Cabin, $75, $85, $105. 


And those who wish to send for their friends can buy Tickets 
on at these rates. 


ese Steamers have superior accommodation for and 
experienced 8 ms. They are a. in Water: t Iron 
ons, and have t Fire Annihilators on board. 


For further information 5-4 Ae in Liverpool te WILLuaM wr 
Agent, 22 Water Street; to Atex. Matcotm, 5 St, 
Enoch Square; in Queenstown, to at & W. D. Szrmour & Co.. 
in London, to Envas & Macey, 61 William 8t.; in Paris to 
—: yy 48 Rue Notre Dame des Victoires, Place de la 

—_ to Joun G, Datz, 111 Walnut Street ; or 
at athe yt 8 


JOHN G. DALE, Agent, 15 Broadway, New York. 
STEAM TO LONDONDERRY, GLASGOW 
AND LIVERPOOL. 


Tus MowrreaL Ocean Steamsure Companr’s Finst Cass, 
fall-powered, Clyde built steamers :— 








WHEELER & WILSON’S 





THE VALUABLE IMPROVEMENTS. 
Office, 505 Broadway, N. Y. 





NerwWEGIAN, nes Graben Hrserwian, Capt. W. Grange. 
Ano Lo Saxon,“ J. Grahani. NorTa AMERICAN, w. 
BoHEMIAN, Ballantine. Nova Scotian,“ R. d. 
Jura, “ Thos. Aiton. New Ship. 


Carrying the Canadian and United States Mails. 


One of the steamers of the line will sail from wy aoe ane 
Thursday, and from Portland every one calling at donder- 

receive on board and land mails and passengers to and from 
Treland and Scotland. ny me free 
passage tickets to and from ndonderry. 


Rates of Passage from New York to Londonderry, Glasgow, or 
eo - 





At Aati 


tay as with: hat ow a aséccecce 
a experienced Surgeon attached to each steamer. 

Including Ocean Passage and Free Ticket to Portland. Lea 
New- York avery night, at 4 o’clock. ~~ 

Certificates issued for bringing out passengers from all the prin- 
cipal towns of Great Britain nd dreland at the following low wy 

Londonderry to Portlan or New York, $30; G Ww, ante, 
$32 50; Liverpool, ditto, ; From any R. R. station 
$40; From an R. R. station ‘in Irelan $32 50; From An 
Bremen, Hamburg and Rotterdam, to Portland, or New York, 
Payable’ in gold or its equivalent in United States currency. 

Tickets issued at reduced rates, per WasHIneTon LINE OF salL- 
msg Packets, leaving Liverpool tor N New York weekly. 








TARRANT’S 
EFFERVESCENT 
Usmp, APPROVED, AND 


Practice, as the most 


SELTZER APERIENT. 
THIS VALUABLE AND POPULAR ~ cote Ae bag 
‘Thousands 


PRESCRIBED BY of 
turoughout the country im their dally 


A 


For MO te Otis of the Comp 23 B 
New York, BABEL & SEARLE, General Agents.’ 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE.—SOLE REGULAR LINE. 


T3 following ships will leave Havre on the 2ist, and New 
“_ on the Ist of each month, as follows : 























SALINE APERIENT, ey oo York, — 
and with the best effect in “an L, (new | = epten es, 
m —_ fh Settvenen Sick H tach , ee te eee o> ae 
eee 
emir ~<a u rviyceron ba. 
A GENTLE APERIENT OR PURGATIVE 18 IS REQUIRED, Worpt dtetson, a : a 
As ony, Waters and Saline Purgatives in general use. MERCURY, 
peaeleeficaane naresopy Renta] oo ha, re 
y all first-class vessels, vided with all requisi cl 
Pravdlors Oy Land and Sou, and Masters of Vessels, especially forthe eo comfort and convemienee of = od 
au to Hot Climates. of experience in the trade. " Fae price of pascage is S100, 
of Habits and those of delicate sat wines ond Baqeors. 
of both will the “Seltzer Aperient” Mild, Goods sent to the subscribers will bé forwarded free from any 
in in its effects, while other medicines are harsh charges but those actually incurred. 
FGA nah we Powder, carefully put up in BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents, No. 161 Pearl St. 
upon it, to produce « delightfal efervescest beverage DAVID G. FRANCIS, 
MANUFACTURED ONLY BY (Formerly C. 8. FRANCIS & CO.,) 
TARRANT & No, 606 Broadway, Up Stairs, 
No. 278 Greenwich St. cor. Warren St., New York. > pale Aa 
ta” For Sale by Druggists 2 Orders for Betips of Megustnes, of 
preva y 8 aw aby 
HUNDRED VOLUNTEERS SICK IN CAMP !—Y. 
Ny be warned in ENT The seo aaet HOLLO. English Books to order on favourable terms. 
War's 240 A are _ to cure the Individuals, Clubs, promptly with any 
plaints. Only 2 cents per box or pot” 8 Binding executed in any style. 





Steamship GREAT EASTERN, 
FROM NEW YORE TO LIVERPOOL. 
The Steamship Great Eastern, 
Water Paton, Commander, 


will be dispatched 


FROM LIVERPOO: FROM NEW YOR 
Tuxspay, June 0” TuEsDay, Suly aL : 


and at intervals thereafter of about six weeks from each Port.” 
First Cabin, from $95 to $135. 
Second Cabin, se Paes Berths; Meals at separate 
ngegehsneenp rapedtadbredionane $70 
Excursion Tickets out and back, in the lst and 2nd Cabin 
only, a fare and a half. 


Servants accompanying passengers, and children under twelve 
years of age, half fare. Infants free. 


Steerage, with superior accommodations................. 
Price of Passage from Liverpool at same rates as above. 


All Fares payable in Gold, or its equivalent in United 
States 
Each passenger allowed Twenty cubic feet of luggage. An ex- 
perienced Surgeon on board. 
For Passage apply only to 
OHAS. A. WHITNEY, 
Far Freight apply to At the Office, 26 Brondweg. 
HOWLAND & ASPINWALL, Agents, 
54 South Street. 
TAPSCOTT’S 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE AND EMIGRATION 
OFFICE, 
86 SOUTH STREET. 
Drafts on England, IRELAND, Scotland, &c. 
At the Lowest Rates. 
TAPSCOTT’S FAVOURITE LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS 
Comprises the following Superior Ships: 








VICTORY 
EMPIRE 
Sailing twice a week from New York and Liverpool. 


X LINE OF LONDON PACKET 
Composed of the following: 





ADRIATIC 


Sails every Ten Days from New York and London. 

The above named Ships are all too well known to require any 
age 5 erent J suffice it that the same attention to the com- 
fort.of Passe: which has given this Line such world-wide 
pete, w will  ceatinne to be observed by both and 


Persons wishing to send for their friends will 
that it is not necessary for them to wait for any 
letter, ot as soon as they are ready, go to Liv 
sent the Certificate at the office, first apprising 
: | coming. 

Each ship carries an experienced Surgeon. 

Liberal supplies of Provisions, of the best quality served daily. 

When those sent for decline ee ee the prow is always re- 
funded, on producing the Certificate and Receipt. 

Persons living out of the City, and who wish to visit Bese, 

would do well to secure their Passage before leaving hom 
m our Agent or by letter, enclosing a deposit; the: thus 
avoid being imposed upon on their arrival in New Yo: 


lease take notice 

nt or ‘s 
1 and pre- 

em of thelr 





REMITTANCES TO 
England, IRELAND, ee &c. 


aie. - aN pete of 


a single 


ahaines in the peda to remit MONEY or send 
for their FRIENDS, by inclosing us the amount they wish sent, 
with the name and address 


Spd ta for Passage, 
= names, ages and proper er! mers of the parties to be sent for— 
e ni 


Certiricate or Drart will be promptly forwarded 
to the parties for whom it is ee or returned to = ew 
paying the money, with the ens for same, as they 

pplicants for information please enclose a Post-Office 
mari to ensure prompt reply. For further particulars ap- 
ly to 
TAPSCOTT BROTHERS, & CO., 
86 South Street, New York, Agent for 
W. TAPSCOTT & CO., Old Hall, Liverpool, 


TAPSCOTT, SMITH & CO. Regent Heed Liven 


IRVING HALL nk 
LET—FOR CON LECTURES, BALLS, 
NERS, FESTIV. &e. 


ALS, F 
L. F. Harrison & Co, 

















